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Atlanta Invitational Tennis Tournament / #2 in a series / protocrapny By GRAPHIC ASSOC. 


Ctlanta isa Fun Phace 


ANYONE FOR TENNIS? If tennis is your game there are one hundred and twenty-three 
city courts open to the public in Atlanta. And if you like to watch good tennis there are 
tournaments which attract top ranking players from across the nation. In the photo 

above a doubles match is being played during the final day of the 1961 Atlanta Invitational 
Tennis Tournament. The site is the city’s beautiful Bitsy Grant Tennis Center. >» Atlanta is 
indeed rich in things to see and do. At C&S we believe that the right banking connection 

is an essential part of the good Atlanta life. In games the desire to win often tips 

the scales. In banking what counts is the desire to be really helpful. You will find this in 
ample measure at C&S—backed up by the experience gained in serving more Georgia 
businesses than any other bank. Consider selecting C&S as your financial partner 

in the long contest for growth and profits. 


The Citizens & Southern Banks in Georgia Es ASSETS: 235,000 customers; $707,000,000 


MEMBERS F.0.1.C 





a A BY JOFCO 
YL _..FOR TRUE OFFICE ELEGANCE 


Here is pictured the executive Ambassador desk. Its massive richness... its conservative de- 


sign... its restraint and simplicity ... its traditional ability to fit well in any setting ... makes 
Ambassador the first name in executive furniture. We at Horne Desk Company will design and 
furnish your office to fit your individual preference and need. We invite you to visit our show- 


room for a complete tour of famous-name office furniture. Call or write today. 


HORNE DESK COMPANY 


57 Pryor Street, N.E. / Atlanta, Georgia / JAckson 1-1463 
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ATLANTA-CHICAGO COMMUTER SCHEDULE 


Lv. Atlanta 8:15 AM, Ar. Chicago 9:45 AM Lv. Chicago 6:30 PM, Ar. Atlanta 8:00 PM 
Lv. Atlanta 6:15 PM", Ar. Chicago 7:45 PM* Lv. Chicago 8:15 AM*, Ar. Atlanta 9:45 AM* 


In addition, daily Prop-Jet Super Electra service Atlanta—Chicago 


ATLANTA-NEW YORK COMMUTER SCHEDULE 


Lv. Atlanta 10:45 AM*, Ar. New York 1:35 PM* Lv. New York 4:00 PM’, Ar. Atlanta 5:05 PM* 
Lv. Atlanta 2:55 AM, Ar. New York 5:45 AM Lv. New York 11:15 PM, Ar. Atlanta12:20 AM 


In addition, daily Prop-Jet Super Electra service Atlanta~-New York via Newark and Idlewild Airports 


*Starting June 25 
Times shown are local times 


Call TRinry 5-7331 or your TRAVEL AGENT 


EASTERN AIR LINES 


ATLANTA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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15 Atlanta: Aviation Center of the South 


Atlanta ranks with the world’s great cities in the field of 
aviation. Its airport is one of the world’s busiest, and it gets 
busier with each passing month. A study in growth. 


20 Inspection Tour 
The new terminal is open and Jay Leviton offers a striking 


assembly of photographs. A new view — one you haven't seen 
before. 


39 Business Flying 
Business flying is big business, and the man who flies his 


own plane isn’t the fearless daredevil of the barnstorming 
days. Sara Pacher reports. 


34 Lockheed Looks to the Future 


A survey conducted by this magazine showed that about half 
of Atlanta has a mistaken impression of what Lockheed 
does. This is the second in a series on major industry in the 
area. By Jim Townsend. 


31 Atlanta Lands a Convention 
Anyone unfamiliar with the workings of a convention bureau 
is in for some surprises. The Atlanta Convention Bureau is 
on the scene whenever and wherever a convention site is 
selected. 


26 Young Man on the Go 


Dana L. Jones is a young Delta pilot and a solid businessman 
besides — in real estate and apartments. Another interview by 
Fred Hartley. 


13 Letter from Washington 


Washington Editor E. B. Harrison, Jr., reports on the minimum 
wage fracas. 
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COVER 


Atlanta’s new $20-million terminal is the 
climax of a 36-year aviation history. Modern 
and striking in its design, it reflects the 
confidence a city has in its future. Artist 
Norman Kohn has captured some of this 
spirit in his casein rendering of the main 
terminal building. 
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Leviton-Atianta; pp. 36-38: Lockheed Newsbu- 
reau; pp. 40-42: Graphic Associates. Art: p. 11, 
34-35: Bob Lee; p. 31: John A. Niles; p. 39, 41: 
William A. Suttles. Production: Joseph Glenn 
and Jerry Kost. 











LETTERS 


Epiror’s Note: The Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce was deluged with mail after the 
first issue of ATLANTA MAGAZINE was 
received. It would be impossible to carry even 
a fraction of the letters, s0 we are printing 
a sampling only of the mail from other Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

WICHITA, KANSAS: 

Congratulations! It is a superla- 
tive production and you and your 
membership may well be proud of 
it. ROLLE R. RAND, Executive Vice 
President, Wichita Chamber of 


Commerce. 


NEW YORK: 

Well, bless my soul! You have 
come up with one of the most ex- 
cellent chamber of commerce mag- 
azines I have seen in my twenty- 
one years of this work. It is a 
beautiful job; a pat on the back 
for all the staff on a superb pro- 
duction. THOMAS JEFFERSON 
MILEY, Executive Vice President, 
Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of NY. 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS: 

Let me congratulate you on a real- 
ly “slick” publication. Typography, 
printing, make-up, and art are 
terrific. You should take a prize 
with this publication. FRED POOL, 
Executive Vice President, East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce. 





COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA: 

The magazine is exciting, beauti- 
ful, and a masterpiece. It’s easy to 
read and well done in every re- 
spect. Keep up the good work. 
THOMAS M. BROWNLEE, Executive 
Vice President, Greater Columbia 
CofC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI: 

This is the best looking Chamber 
publication that I can remember 
viewing and its readability is tre- 
mendous. Congratulations on the 
outstanding job. WILLIAM E. 
DAUER, Executive Vice President, 
Chamber of Commerce of Kansas 
City. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 

I have just seen the first issue of 
ATLANTA. It’s great. Congratula- 
tions on the launching of this pub- 
lication. Here is a magazine that 
should get read. It has appeal. 
What a wonderful media to use 
for building a conservative view- 
point on public issues. Keep up the 
good work. CHARLES W. HArR- 
BAUGH, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 
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Tune in ‘‘ The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’’ on ABC-TV each week. 


TR a oe 


vias REFRESHING NEW FEELING 


...what a special zing... you get from Coke. Rousing as a romp 
in the surf, the cold crisp taste and lively lift of Coca-Cola. 
Remember, Coke refreshes you best! 


Regular or King Size. 


THE ATLANTA COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. 








Convice 
beyond the contact 


Ol 


Wondertul, Wondertul 
Years 


Insurance 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans 


HAAS «DODD 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA: 

Congratulations on Volume I, Number 1! It is one of 
the most refreshingly different and interesting publi- 
cations of this type I have seen in a long, long time. 
The subject matter, layout, use of art and pictures 
certainly supports the thesis on page 8: “Only The 
Best Will Be Good Enough For Atlanta.” Congratula- 
tions. W. SCOTT CHRISTOPHER, General Manager, Greater 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce. 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI: 

WOW and CONGRATULATIONS! Those are my 
reactions after reviewing the first copy of your new 
magazine. The content and printing are exceptionally 
good. All who had a part in the creation of this new 
publication merit credit. We look forward to future 
issues. MENDELL M. DAVIs, Executive Vice President, 
Jackson Chamber of Commerce. 


WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS: 

Congratulations on Volume I, Number 1 of ATLANTA 
MAGAZINE. It is one of the most attractive and most 
interesting publications that has crossed my desk in a 
long time. I am sure it will occupy a strategic place in 
your overall program of selling the great city of At- 
lanta to the entire world. REX JENNINGS, Executive Vice 
Pfesident, Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE: 

Sincere congratulations on your new ATLANTA. Since 
my first glance at the cover, I have held it until I could 
read it more carefully, and I can only say now that it 
is truly spectacular. We will look forward to ATLANTA 
with anticipation. CHARLES F. HERD, Manager, Knox- 
ville Chamber of Commerce. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK: 

Congratulations! Volume I, Number 1 is the greatest! 
I am quite sure that ATLANTA MAGAZINE will be one of 
the finest in the country. Certainly, it should do much 
to stimulate interest in the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
merce, and to communicate the organization’s ideas, 
ideals, and objectives to the entire community. J. 
WALKER OWENS, General Manager, Elmira Association 
of Commerce. 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA: 

When my secretary brought the mail in this morning, 
my attention was immediately captured by the cover 
of ATLANTA. I think it is the most striking cover de- 
sign I have ever seen, and I predict you will have a 
hard time topping it every month. I think you may 
well have the start of the finest chamber magazine any- 
where. WILLIAM B. LITTLE, Executive Vice President, 
Greensboro Chamber of Commerce. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY: 

Congratulations on the first issue of ATLANTA. It is at- 
tractive, interesting, and a credit to the Chamber maga- 
zine field. Best wishes for its continued success. KEN- 
NETH P. VINSEL, Executive Vice President, Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce. 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS: 

I have just finished reading the first edition of ATLANTA. 
It is truly a splendid magazine from start to finish and 
does full justice to the dynamic growth of Atlanta. 
WALTER B. Kocnu, General Manager, Longview C of C. 




















Opie L. Shelton 
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‘Heavens 
fo Betsy’’ 


Volume I, Number 1 of ATLANTA MAGAZINE proved one thing 
beyond all else. It proved that you are the most generous people 
in the world. 

We felt all along that you would agree that we had a fair- 
to-middling start on the Chamber’s new publication. Sure. 
But we were not prepared in any way, shape, or form for 
what happened. 

Our telephones started ringing the minute the magazine hit 
your desks, and didn’t stop for days afterward. Every day’s 
mail brought: scores of letters, not only from you, but from 
every corner of the country. 

It would be an understatement to say your comments didn’t 
please and flatter us; we can live for a month on just one kind 
word. But no longer than a month. That’s why we here at the 
Chamber allowed ourselves only a few days to bask in the 
warm-hearted approbation. We told you last time that we 
would strive to make each issue better than the one which 
precedes it. We meant what we said. Thirty days pass in a 
hurry and magazines don’t produce themselves. 

There were many interesting sidelights of the first issue. 
Since we wanted to keep a couple of thousand copies of the 
May issue to use in helping us promote our town, we (very 
slyly, we thought) decided to put those extra copies on the 
newsstands. Curiosity, we figured, might prompt a few sales, 
but not many. Within a week there wasn’t a copy to be had 
anywhere, and the May issue was suddenly a collector’s item. 

We employed an independent research organization to make 
a survey to determine where and how we had missed the mark, 
where we had failed, and what we needed to guarantee im- 
provement. The researchers were thorough and professional; 
here is a sampling of what they found. 

A large majority of the readers (75.3 percent) felt that 
ATLANTA MAGAZINE fills a specific need in the city. And 4 
percent of the readers felt the town was loaded already with 
reading material. 

Readership of the various articles ranged from a high of 
57.3 percent for the expressway story, to a low of 18.4 per- 
cent for the story on the textile industry. 

When you were asked to give your overall opinion, the re- 
port indicated that 68 percent of you gave us a “well done!” 
We were compared most frequently with PLAYBOY MAGAZINE 
(Playboy?) and THE NEW YORKER. One member — a printer — 
was furious, he said, because the magazine was printed outside 
the city. (Stein Printing Company of Atlanta, Georgia, is the 
printer.) 

Your letters were wonderful. The one which pleased me 
most came from Fred Linton, Executive Vice President of the 
Winston-Salem Chamber of Commerce. He pointed out that 
his pride in this magazine resulted “because Atlanta means 
an awful lot to every city in the entire southeast and we all 
benefit [as a result of] Atlanta’s leadership.” 

Quite a compliment. But an equally grave responsibility, 
don’t you agree? 

But enough of this. This is all you will hear from us about 
this beginning. We are on our own now. Our future acceptance 
is squarely up to us; we know it must be earned, or else we 
won’t get it. 

We just wanted you to know that we deeply and sincerely 
appreciate the reception you gave our new baby. YW Ww wy 
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~-BERIND 
THE NEWS 


A recently-hired assistant editor on this magazine 
was traveling Europe at this time last year. Being 
‘a native Georgian, and being possessed of that un- 
restrained pride which is so obnoxious to Ala- 
bamans and Mississippians, she noted with much 
delight that a three-minute shoe repair outfit in a 
Paris department store bore a sign: MADE IN 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA. She promptly and proudly 
mentioned to the Frenchman operating the machin- 
ery, “I’m from the town where that machinery was 
made.” The Frenchman gave her a cold stare, no 
comments, and, after three minutes, her shoes. 

Since coming with the magazine, she has delved 
pretty thoroughly into the matter of exports by 
Atlanta firms and now brings forth the following 
information. 

Atlanta firms export, among other things, store 
fronts, veterinary instruments, pencils, cosmetics, 
time clocks, china, and brassieres. These goods go 
into use in Ceylon, Lebanon, Ethiopia, Peru, Arabia, 
Bahrain (a small country in the Persian Gulf), 
Guatemala, Japan, Vietnam, India, Argentina, 
Syria, and, of course, most countries in Europe. Ex- 
ports by all the firms in Georgia rose 22 percent 
during the first quarter of this year, over the com- 
parable period last year. 


WHAT GENERAL CLAY SAID 


It is the habit of visiting industrialists to praise 
‘the state of Georgia and its progress in industrial 
development; seeing only what is good, commenting 
only on what is good. 

General Lucius D. Clay, Chairman of the Board 
of Continental Can Company, speaking last week 
before the Governor’s Conference on Commerce and 
Trade, took a slightly different tack. 

“Atlanta is regarded as a modern, progressive 
business center,” he said. “Thus, outside industry 
finds it difficult to understand why it has such a 
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relatively weak voice in the political life of the 
state.” 

~ The General says our progress is hampered by the 
county unit system; that the unfavorable climate 
of segregation is hurting Georgia in the eyes of 
outside industry; and that a lack of knowledge 
about the state must be corrected if we are to con- 
tinue our progress. 

Industrially, Georgia is growing. But this chief 
executive of a mammoth national corporation thinks 
some changes are in order. 

He went right on down the line, speaking frankly 
and realistically about his home state. Commenting 
on outside industry’s caution regarding the county 
unit system, he said: “...it creates a feeling of 
uncertainty as to the future political atmosphere 
in the state, and industry is always apprehensive 
of political uncertainties.” Plainly put, industry — 
in General Clay’s opinion — is worried that agri- 
culture, rather than industry, controls the state. 


HOW MUCH OCCUPIED? 


Atlanta is reputed to have more office space per 
capita than any other city in the United States. A 
raft of new buildings have been completed within 
the past twelve months, or will be soon. The ques- 
tion comes to mind: “With all that new space, where 
do the tenants come from?” 

So we checked. The tenants come from other 
buildings, of course. The Georgia Power Building is 
75 percent full; the Bank of Georgia Building is 80 
percent full; the Fulton National Bank Building is 
almost completely full. The new Merchandise Mart 
isn’t yet open, but already has 70 percent of its 
space leased. 

As the new buildings fill, the older buildings have 
a temporary drop in occupancy. But the vacancies 

Continued on page 52 
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---Count on Trust Company Experience? 


Over $3,000,000,000 in export-import trade is handled annually 
through the Southeastern Customs Districts. If you would like to 
participate in this profitable business, the Trust Company of Georgia 
offers the most experienced and comprehensive service available in 
this area. Trust Company International services are many and 
varied, and can be tailored to fit your specific needs. Contact the 
Trust Company of Georgia for full information without obligation. 


Trust 
Company 


or Georcia 
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Atlanta Member FDIC 





Brass Tacks 


are 
for 


getting 
down 
to 


Advertising that gets down to brass tacks is the kind that produces profitable 
results. And with today’s rising costs, your advertising dollars must work 
‘harder than ever. Agreed? Then let’s talk soon about our “brass tacks” 
approach to your advertising and marketing. 


TUCKER WAYNE & COMPANY 


Advertising and Sales Counsel 


1175 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 1116 Atlantic Coast Line Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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AROUND ATLANTA 


¥ 


A team of twenty industrial development men from all over Georgia will 


leave next week for Chicago....they'll be calling on industrial prospects who have 





shown interest in Georgia locations: The Atlanta Chamber's industrial development 
bureau reports a fairly routine month: A major national concern is showing 


increasing interest in roughly 250,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space @ manufacturer 








of fibreglass products has talked to local contractors and appears receptive to the 
idea of having a 45,000-sq.ft.-building built for him and now talks about 





doubling the space in the future....same firm has also talked with other Georgia 


cities....ought to have a decision soon. A manufacturer of steel containers is 








showing strong interest in two projects here: has looked at an available building 


of 17,000 sq. ft. and might lease with all machinery and equipment intact 





separate operation for manufacturing the steel containers -- needing about 15,000 





sq. ft. -- is also under consideration. / Another steel outfit is investigating 


Atlanta -- along with the rest of the south. He'll need 250,000 sq. ft. at least. 





The plastics division of a large national company shows interest in 
metropolitan Atlanta recently upped its requirement from 80,000 to 100,000 sq. 
and several other firms are in touch with the industrial bureau. New 


listing of major American retailers shows Colonial Stores in the top twenty. They 





operate 446 supermarkets in ten states, employ 3500 people the old Georgian 
Terrace Hotel has been sold to a corporation headed by Dr. Irving Goldstein and Dr. 
Marvin Goldstein. They paid $750,000. / Twenty-seven new plants started 


operations in Georgia during the first three months and employ nearly a thousand 














Georgians....the civil defense practice bombing in this area missed Atlanta...but 


Chamblee was completely destroyed...the Urban Renewal Administration advanced the 








Atlanta Housing Authority $46,000 to make a survey as to the feasibility of cleaning 








up "railroad gulch"....Eastern Air Lines will move its central reservations space 


control office to Atlanta....and will eventually employ 1500 Georgians in the new 





facility. / With the opening of the new terminal, the city started collecting 


revenue from the airlines under a new contract....and the annual income increases 
from $1,050,000 to $2,800,000. / Advertising agency billing for the southeastern 


members of American Association of Advertising Agencies ran to about $40 millions 











last year....and still represented only 2 percent of national billing. Atlanta 








Federal and Brookhaven Federal savings and loan associations have merged.... 





Brookhaven becomes the fifth branch office of Atlanta Federal, sixth now underway. 








The new State Docks at Brunswick. 


where new industries like to drop anchor 


THE COMPASS has 32 points, and from most 
of them industry is coming to Georgia, to 
see, to study, to settle and to succeed. Even 
where the Atlantic bounds our state, the 
trade winds are rising and stirring our ports 
to greater activity. 


Georgia is growing —in-all directions. In 
the first four months of this year, 19 new 
manufacturing and processing plants* were 
located on Georgia Power Company lines, and 
10 industries expanded their facilities. 


A Cirizdewun WHEREVER we 


SERVE 


These new industries and plant expansions 
represent an addition of nearly $7!% million 
in capital investment, over 2,000 jobs and 
more than $5 million in annual payrolls. 


The Georgia Power Company coordinates 
its efforts with state agencies, chambers of 
commerce and other business concerns in 
promoting industrial progress. The common 
goal is a brighter future for Georgia and all 
its citizens. 


* Each industry represents a capital investment of 
$50,000 or more and employs 10 or more workers. 


GEORGIA 5% 
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LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 





Analysis of a Honeymoon 


cartoon in a recent issue of Saturday Review 

Magazine pictured a business tycoon reclining 

on a couch and confessing to his analyst: “I 
miss Ike.” 

Conservatives in the business community, who 
were entirely content with the don’t-rock-the-econ- 
omic-boat philosophy of the Republican Adminis- 
tration of the past eight years, were of one mind 
after witnessing the first one hundred or so days 
of the Kennedy Administration: they missed Ike. 

Gone seemed to be the days when spending bills 
emerged shakily from Congress, fearful of the 
veto. Suddenly, Congress was full of vigor, crank- 
ing out legislation confidently. The new President, 
insisting that it was time to “get moving again” 
and then himself twisting the key in the ignition by 
sending up a slate of must legislation, apparently 
had stirred Congress into fever-pitch efficiency. 

At the end of four full months, President Ken- 
nedy had done well. Down from Capitol Hill had 
come bills increasing temporarily the period of 
unemployment compensation, providing for the 
care of children of unemployed workers, giving 
aid to “depressed areas,” authorizing power to re- 
organize Government bureaus, appointing 73 ad- 
ditional Federal judges, and liberalizing the mini- 
mum wage act. 

These accomplishments, plus the early-session 
expansion of the House Rules Committee to in- 
clude more liberal members, led some observers to 
two conclusions: that the grand old conservative 
mainstay, the Republican-Southern Democrat coali- 
tion, was forever dead; and, that President Ken- 
nedy would be emboldened to press for ultraliberal 
goals after a string of fantastic successes. 

Less emotional viewers of the Capital scene, how- 
ever, knew that both these conclusions were, if not 
without some basis, at least premature. For it was 
evident, watching the course of the Kennedy bills 
through Congress, that the new President is effec- 
tive on Capitol Hill because he understands the 
give-and-take of the legislative process and because 
he can talk compromise when compromise appears 
warranted. 

The minimum wage bill was highly touted as the 
brightest feather in the Kennedy cap and a mighty 
liberal breakthrough. The validity of such an asser- 
tion may be measured by retracing the course of 
the minimum wage bill through Congress: 
> IN THE HOUSE, the Kennedy bill (calling for a 


wage hike to $1.25 an hour in two years, with 4.3 
million newly covered workers in businesses gross- 
ing more than $1 million annually) cleared the 
Labor Committee in short order and breezed to the 
floor. There, it ran smack against a substitute bill 
(Kitchin-Ayers: $1.15 minimum wage, coverage of 
1.2 million new workers, and an interstate com- 
merce test for coverage) backed by the conserva- 
tive coalition. 

Confronted by the opposition, the White House 
shifted the trim of its sails by withdrawing the 
bill it had gotten from the Committee and introduc- 
ing its own substitute, the Albert bill ($1.25 for 
presently-covered workers but coverage of only 
3.8 million new workers at $1 an hour). 

Despite further compromises (the Vinson amend- 
ment, for one, “washed laundries clean out of the 
bill,” as Georgia’s Carl Vinson merrily put it), 
the watered-down Administration bill was defeated, 
185 to 186, by the conservatives’ substitute. 


(The critical vote, oddly, came on an unrecorded 
device whereby representatives report verbally to 


“tellers” whether they are for or against the mo- 
tion. The tellers don’t tell who voted how, and more 
than 60 members — among them enough liberals to 
have carried the day — missed the vote, safely under 
the cloak of anonymity.) 

> IN THE SENATE, the original Kennedy bill had 
little trouble. 

The conservative-backed GOP substitute offered 
by Senator Dirksen was put down, 63 to 34. Laun- 
dries were washed back into the bill, 45 to 52. And 
the chief threat to the Kennedy bill, the Monroney 
amendment to destroy the Administration’s “dollar 
volume” test for coverage, was overcome by a 
thumping 56 to 39 margin. 

Kennedy forces had, in short, recouped most of 
the House losses. 

The Senate bill (covering 4 million new workers, 
raising wages to $1.25 in two years, with the dollar 
volume formula prevailing) was sent to the joint 
Senate-House conference to face the conservative 
House bill. 
> IN CONFERENCE, the wheeling and dealing began 
anew. 

It was obvious the liberal Senate bill would be 
up against the coalition’s wall again, so the Admin- 
istration authorized compromises. Out again went 
the laundry workers. Also auto and farm imple- 


continued on page 56 
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GEORGIA: 
Where Growth Talks 


In Georgia, economic growth talks. You can hear it everywhere: the 
rhythmic beat of assembly lines; the whoosh of jets; the crash of old 
buildings coming down; the clank of new girders going up. 


And you can hear it in the quickening tempo of ringing phones and 
the ever-increasing hum of telephone conversations. Measure it, too, by 
the increase in phones in Georgia—more than 238,000 in the past three 
years, or an average of 260 added each working day. 


Expanding telephone usage is but one indicator of Georgia’s progress 
and of the opportunities she offers now for business and industry. Why 
not strike up a speaking acquaintance with Georgia soon? You will like 
what you hear. 


Southern Bell 








" Si BRE oA 














An old joke among salesmen who travel the South 
goes: “I don’t know whether I’m going to 
Heaven or Hell, but | know for sure, whichever 


it is, I'll have to change planes in Atlanta.” 


etween the hours of 11:30 in the morning and 
' B 1:30 in the afternoon, Atlanta — city of a mil- 
lion — has the busiest airport in the world. During 
that two-hour span, it is busier than any airport 
in London, Paris, Sao Paulo, or Moscow, busier 
than La Guardia in New York, Midway in Chicago, 
or Love Field in Dallas. And, for the balance of the 
day, only four U. S. cities — New York, Chicago, 
Washington, and Los Angeles — have more airline 
departures than Atlanta. 

Atlanta is the headquarters for Delta Air Lines, 
and is the greatest connecting terminal for Eastern 
Air Lines. The airport is fifth among U. S. cities 
in aircraft departures, seventh in tons of airmail 
handled, ninth in tons of cargo carried, and tenth 
in number of passengers. More than two-and-a-half 
million people fly into and out of this undisputed 
aviation center of the South every year. 

From every standpoint, it is one of the busiest 
airports in the world, and one of the most impor- 
tant. Atlanta is the vital connecting link between 
the South — one-quarter of the United States — and 
the world. 

The city’s aviation history began in 1926 when 
Mayor Walter Sims appointed a committee headed 
by William B. Hartsfield to select a site for the 
handling of aeroplanes. Hartsfield, now mayor of 
Atlanta and long-time champion of aviation for the 
city, selected a 297-acre racetrack as the location 
for Atlanta’s airport. Final approval came quickly 
and the racetrack — with its straightaway being 
used for landings — became Candler Field. In 1927 
and 1928, three hangars were erected. An early 
publication of the Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
described the airport: “Candler Field, Atlanta’s 
airport, is an aerial terminus of the first class. It 
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is the terminal of four air routes.” It went on to 
describe the airport’s features: “size — 297 acres; 
shape — irregular; surface — sod; runways — none 
... Whole field available.” 

Atlanta really got into the aviation business on 
May 1, 1928, when two small Pitcairn Mailwings 
departed the city with 448 pounds of mail bound 
for New York. The Pitcairn Aviation Company, 
sponsor of the flights, was the predecessor of East- 
ern Air Lines, and one of the pilots, Captain Eugene 
Brown, is now at the top of Eastern’s seniority list. 
By 1929, additional airmail contracts had been 
awarded by the Post Office Department, and At- 
lanta became convinced of its aviation future. The 
airport property — up to then being used under a 
lease agreement — was purchased for $94,000 and 
extensive improvements were undertaken by the 
city and county governments. 

Another significant event occurred during that 
year when Delta Air Service, until then a crop- 
dusting outfit and now Delta Air Lines, inaugu- 
rated the first passenger service, flying between 

Atlanta and Dallas, Texas. Their equipment then 
and for a few years afterwards .was the single- 
engine Travelaire, seating six passengers. These 
were eventually replaced with the tri-motored Stin- 
sons which carried one additional passenger and 
flew ten miles an hour faster. .. . one hundred miles 
an hour. 

Ivan Allen, Sr., father of the Chamber president 
of today, published a book that year which stated: 
“The manufacture of aircraft is rapidly developing 
in Atlanta and bids fair to be eventually one of the 
city’s leading industries.” He was referring to the 
locally - organized Atlanta Aircraft Corporation, 


Big jets get nose-to-nose to load passengers and cargo at the 
new terminal. The jet on the right is a DC-8, which carries 
119 passengers; on the left is the faster, smaller Convair 
880, carrying 84 passengers. 














which produced two tri-motored, all-metal, low-wing 
aircraft in their shops at Candler Field. These were 
the first all-metal, low-wing airplanes ever built 
and were pronounced “excellent planes” by Charles 
A. Lindbergh, who flew one here. The depression 
came along, however, and the Atlanta Aircraft 
Corporation suspended operations. Ivan Allen, Sr., 
made a true prediction, though, which wasn’t real- 
ized until the Bell Bomber Plant began operations 
during World War II. Lockheed succeeded Bell in 
the plant and is today one of the world’s largest 
aircraft manufacturers. 


Growth Continues 


Atlanta’s airport growth continued in spite of the 
depression, with grading, sodding, and paved run- 
ways being added through the WPA. Buildings were 
added, runways were extended, and facilities were 
generally improved over the next several years. Im- 
proved facilities brought increased traffic.The year 
1930 showed eighteen scheduled commercial air 
transport flights daily, and had increased to forty- 
two daily by 1940. In 1943, the Atlanta Municipal 
Airport handled 327,493 takeoffs and landings and 
was described by the CAA as the “busiest controlled 
airport in the United States.” 

Another old Chamber of Commerce report, this 
one from 1944, stated: “It would not be unreason- 
able to estimate that, shortly after the war, Atlanta 
will have between 175 and 200 regular airline 
flights per day.” (The city has nearly 400 today and 
continues to grow.) 

The report continued: “It would not be unrea- 
sonable to estimate that the airport employment 
of today — 1600 people — will increase to between 


The FAA Control Tower commands a panoramic view of 
runways, planes, and loading ramps. The tower exerts abso- 
lute control over pilots coming into or taking off from the 
airport, and is responsible for their maintaining the proper 
flight patterns. 


four and five thousand.” The report was short 
again; the new airport and terminal provide em- 
ployment for eight thousand people, with an annual 
payroll of $42,000,000. 

Atlanta’s progress in the field of aviation has 
been steady and consistent since it began. Every 
year has seen increased traffic — more passengers, 
more cargo, more mail. During the war, the airport 
served as an important station for military air 
transport and, on a peak day, handled more than 
2,000 takeoffs and landings. At the close of the 
war, military operations moved to Dobbins AFB in 
Marietta and Atlanta built a temporary terminal 
to serve until the city’s aviation needs were deter- 
mined. (The wooden loading fingers were con- 
structed from salvage lumber from the army base.) 


Jets Dot Runways 


Another home-based airline — Southern Airways — 
began operations in 1949 with one DC-3 and one 
daily round-trip flight serving six cities. Southern 
today makes 67 flights daily between 55 cities, and 
last year carried 259,000 passengers in addition to 
airmail and freight. 

Delta operates an 88-million-dollar fleet of jets, 
including six 119-passenger DC-8’s and twelve 84- 
passenger Convair 880’s. Eastern has eleven DC-8's 
in service, with four more on order. Its extensive 
jet fleet will include Boeing 720’s and 727’s by 
1963. 

The apron around the new terminal teems with 
big new jets, large prop aircraft, and DC-3’s, the 
old workhorse, belonging to Delta, Eastern, Capital, 
Northwest Orient, TWA, and Southern. United Air- 
lines, through its merger with Capital, will begin 


The jet engine on a giant DC-8B dwarfs its attending me- 
chanics in a pre-flight check-up. The FAA has strict require- 
ments which must be met by these mechanics; and even 
stricter requirements on plane maintenance. Periodi¢ engine 
overhauls are demanded. 
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® Atlanta 


operations in June, and Piedmont Airlines is ex- 
pected to be given new routes into Atlanta soon. 


Second Airport Needed 


The role of aviation in the city’s future has been 
accepted by the community, and is adequately ex- 
pressed in the new $20,000,000 terminal. 

The beautiful new terminal is the climax of At- 
lanta’s 36-year air history. Its striking, modern 
design is entirely functional and will help immeas- 
urably in expediting traffic into and out of the city. 
Facilities for private, executive, and non-scheduled 
aircraft are also available at the new airport. Sixty 
acres of concrete surround the terminal building to 
provide simultaneous parking for fifty-two air- 
craft. The runways are of sufficient length and 
strength to handle any airplane now in existence. 
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Six major airlines — Delta, Eastern, Capital, TWA, North- 
west Orient, and Southern — operate in and out of Atlanta. 
There are 372 scheduled passenger flights daily, handling 
two-and-a-half million passengers yearly. The map at left 
illustrates Atlanta’s position as aviation center of the South; 
only other city on the map with such activity is Washington. 


Air traffic continues to increase and the number 
of passengers who arrive and depart here reaches 
a new high practically every month. (It is inter- 
esting to note that, in 1957, for the first time, the 
airlines carried more passengers than the railroads 
— forty-two million people.) 

The city recognizes its role of leadership in the 
South, and the important part it plays in aviation 
in the United States, and is now preparing to 
broaden its aviation facilities. Within a week of the 
opening of the new terminal, city officials were 
starting all over again — scouring the countryside 
for an airport location site. 

Several factors entered into the decision to seek 
a second airport for the region. Increased air traffic 
is one factor, and safety is another. Atlanta sees 
that it will soon be in a position similar to that of 
Chicago and New York a few years ago, when air 
traffic had increased to a point that flight patterns 
around the airport became less than safe. Both 
cities built additional airports; Atlanta will have 
to do the same thing. 

The Aviation Committee of the Atlanta Chamber, 
along with city officials, is already checking out 
possible locations for the new airport. It appears 
that this second terminal will require a runway 
with east-west configuration, probably 10,000 to 
10,600 feet in length, with two-and-a-half-mile clear 
approaches at either end. In order to control the 
environment and develop the surrounding area 
in a manner compatible with the operation of a 
long-range, intercontinental jet airport, a reason- 
ably level land area one to two miles long will be 
required. The area must be located so that it fits 
in with regional air traffic patterns, and must pro- 
vide good access to downtown. 

















Two Federal Airport Aid bills are now pending 
in the Senate and, in each case, Atlanta is consid- 
ered one of the “national cities” which will require 
additional facilities. 

Atlanta’s foresight in planning right now — on 
the heels of the newest, brightest terminal in the 
country — for an even greater role in aviation is 
significant. It will be at least ten years before the 
new airport is absolutely necessary, but the city is 
not waiting for those years to pass before meeting 
the need. The thinking is remarkably similar to 
that which prevailed in 1926, when Atlanta opened 
up Candler Field well in advance of the need for an 
airport. It is the kind of foresight which will keep 
Atlanta in front of its neighbors in the fast-chang- 
ing world of aviation. 


AIR COMMERCE TRAFFIC PATTERN 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Passengers 
1. New York 6,076,748 
2. Chicago 4,762,682 
3. Los Angeles 2,846,985 
4. Washington, D. C. 2,175,567 
5. San Francisco 1,951,770 
6. Miami 1,580,834 
7. Boston 1,397,744 
8. Detroit . 1,326,125 
9. Dallas . 1,293,546 
10. ATLANTA 1,114,236 
11. Cleveland 1,020,284 
12. Pittsburgh _. 999,333 
13. Philadelphia 927,430 
14. St. Louis 907,621 
15. Denver 849,732 


More airline passengers travel into and out of Atlanta every 
day than any other city in the South. And only four other 
U.S. cities — New York, Chicago, Washington, and Los An- 
geles — have more airline departures per day than Atlanta. 
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Tons 
Air Mail 


Chicago 


. New York 
. Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
Washington, D. C. 


. Dallas 


ATLANTA 
Seattle-Tacoma 


. Detroit 
. Denver 


Departures 
New York 
Chicago 


. Washington, D. C. 


Los Angeles 
ATLANTA 
San Francisco 
Detroit 

Dallas 


. Cleveland 
. Pittsburgh 


Tons 
Cargo 


New York 
Chicago 
Los Angeles 


. San Francisco 


Detroit 
Dallas 
Cleveland 
Boston 
ATLANTA 
Philadelphia 


27,148.3 
23,958.9 
12,479.1 
9,963.4 
8,599.7 
6,288.7 
4,399.0 
3,725.7 
3,314.1 
3,238.9 


195,995 
172,017 
114,900 
86,276 
76,421 
71,420 
67,050 
64,401 
53,573 
52,974 


80,936.0 
71,885.7 
41,025.5 
30,543.2 
23,628.9 
19,350.7 
17,704.4 
14,520.4 
12,444.7 
12,407.9 


Transporting cargo has been a major factor in airline reve- 
nue. Atlanta transported 12,444.7 tons of cargo last year, 
was ninth in the nation in tons of cargo carried. Here, an air- 
freighter is shown taking on cargo for its run. 
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Photographs by Leviton-Atlanta 


HAPEVILLE, GA., (6/1/61): A party of three Atlanta 
citizens recently made an official inspection tour of their 
latest investment — the $8,000,000 Atlanta Airport Terminal. 
Grady Ridgway, Assistant Manager of the Airport and official 


guide for the tour, called it "the most exacting inspection 


we've had." The tour involved, at one point, two separate 


searches for lost inspectors, and, at another point, a 
six minute search for a lost photographer. Their report on 


the terminal? "Real nice. Where's Daddy?" 


After being greeted by a city official. 
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...they departed for home. 
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young man on the go 


wo weeks before their wedding, Dana Jones 

and his intended bride still hadn’t found a 
place to live. Being an airline pilot, he wanted a 
suitable apartment convenient to the Atlanta air- 
port. In May, 1946, this was asking a lot, since 
veterans requiring housing had created an acute 
problem. However, they finally came upon a con- 
verted garage for rent in College Park. Not much 
of a honeymoon cottage, but they were glad to get 
it. Upsetting as the experience was then, it was to 
launch the young couple on a highly rewarding 
venture a few years later. 

One of the first things you notice about Dana 
Jones is an air of exuberant confidence which is 
common to members of the airline fraternity. He 
is one of Delta’s leading pilots, with nearly 20,000 
flying hours to his credit. His seniority rank is 
expected to earn him the opportunity of flying 
Delta’s new DC-8 jets on the West Coast run later 
this year. 

His self-assurance springs in part from successes 
in other, non-flying endeavors. He is a self-made 
real estate entrepreneur by avocation, and he pur- 
sues landscape design as a hobby. He is active in 
religious and civic affairs of College Park and is a 
devoted family man. 

A dairy farm in Lee County, Ala., was the birth- 
place of Dana Lafayette Jones, on Sept. 5, 1921. 
While he was still a toddler, the Joneses moved to 
Columbus, where Dana grew up and went to school. 
‘In his senior year at Jordan High, he was president 
of the student body. Like most boys of the 20th 
century, Dana dreamed of becoming an aviator, but 
that didn’t seem very practical at the time. Soon 
after graduation, he joined the First National Bank 
of Columbus to learn the banking business. 

World War II sidetracked this aspiration, and 
young Jones became a U.S. Army Air Corps cadet. 
He graduated from flight school in 1943 and was 
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assigned to the Eighth Air Force in England. As a 
B24 commander, he flew 31 combat missions over 
the Continent. Once, soon after D-Day, his plane 
was so badly damaged in a raid that it barely limped 
back across the Channel. He and the crew bailed out 
as soon as England was beneath them. 

After the war, there was no debate over what 
civilian occupation veteran Jones would follow. In 
September 1945, he came to Atlanta and joined 
Delta, an airline which had emerged from the crop- 
dusting business to become a promising carrier 
with a small fleet of DC-3’s. When Delta was 
awarded the Chicago-Miami route in 1945, the pilot 
demand doubled and Dana soon earned his captain’s 
rating. 

On his first flight run, between Fort Worth and 
Atlanta, he was smitten with the comely stewardess 
aboard, a Miss Paige Adams from Greensboro, Ga. 
Getting a date with this popular lass was no easy 
job, but persistence paid off and finally the two got 
together. Things moved swiftly ; they were engaged 
in February, 1946, and married the following May. 

The difficulty they had in finding quarters con- 
vinced the newlyweds that southwest Atlanta and 
the tri-cities were ill prepared to accommodate the 
imminent and inevitable airport boom. When the 
Joneses proposed to build some top flight apart- 
ments in the area, wise people shook their heads. 
Semi-luxury apartments would never go over in 
this section, they warned. But the Joneses wouldn’t 
listen. Paige knew from experience how badly 
stewardesses wanted some appealing living quar- 
ters near the airport. They staked their savings and 
credit rating that the doubting Thomases were 
wrong. The result was Airlane Apartments, situ- 
ated in College Park, a five-minute drive from the 
terminal. The 12 units were filled immediately after 
completion and there was a waiting list for years. 


Continued on page 51 
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: 2 Chamber's newly elected President, Ivan Allen, Jr. 
[and the B J of Directors of the C amber of Commerce grabbed a 
by the etait They ad ~wede bold and imaginative six-point pro- 
gram v major objectives. accomplishment of any single one of 
ese major goals would shina? ustified the existence of the Chamber 
for the pe year. Neither could any one of the six projects wait for 
some other champion to emerge fon the pack to effect a solution. 
This, then, is a brief accounting of the six-point program and 5m 
has been done in these first few months about each of the points... 








Here is what was pledged 


SCHOOLS: The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce must take a 
bold and firm stand on this issue. It must clearly set forth 
to the public at large and the business community in par- 
ticular the full implications of the Little Rock, Norfolk and 
New Orleans stories. It should officially endorse the ma- 
jority report of the Sibley School Committee and actively 
work for the passage of the necessary legislation in the 
January session of the General Assembly. Atianta’s public 
schools must stay open, and the Chamber should provide 
its share of vigorous leadership in seeing that they do. 


EXPRESSWAYS: The Atianta Chamber of Commerce must 
use its every facility to press for a definite step-up in the 
tempo of local expressway construction. To this end it 
should tend its full and continuous support to local, state 
and federal agencies in all possible ways. Although the 
Chamber takes pride in what has been completed, it must 
at the same time insist that progress has not been fast 
enough and that a substantial acceleration in the express- 
way program is absolutely essential to the health and well- 
being of the Atlanta Community. 


URBAN RENEWAL: The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
must vigorously support the’ city’s urban renewal and 
housing efforts across the Board. More specifically, it 
should: (a) urge and assist in a speedup of activity by the 
city and its agencies handling the current program; (b) en- 
courage private capital to take advantage of the unprece- 
dented development opportunities in urban renewal proj- 
ects; (c) press for a further expansion of urban renewal (in- 
cluding an expanded program of finance) in the years im- 
mediately ahead; and,(d) work with all agencies concerned 
in locating new housing opportunities for the Negro popu- 
lation. 


Here is what has been done 


The Atlanta Chamber became the first Chamber of Com- 
merce in the nation to publicly state a firm and positive 
position concerning what, at best, is an explosive situation. 
The members of the Chamber voiced their overwhelming 
support of the position taken by President Allen and the 
Board of Directors. Chamber spokesmen emphasized the 
inseparable link between a good public school program and 
economic development. The Georgia General Assembly at 
its January session wiped most of the laws in conflict with 
the federal edict from the statute books and substituted in 
their stead laws which provide for local determination of 
the public school problem. At the nning of the 1961-62 
school session the Atlanta Public Schools will begin their 
compliance with the court order. Atianta’s children will 
continue to be allowed to receive an education. 


The Expressway Committee lost no time in getting down to 
business. Led by Vice President Rawson Haverty (a man 
who admitted from the beginning that he knew nothing 
about the exigencies of expressway building, but who was 
told “Good, then you don’t know all of the reasons why 
they can’t be speeded up”) the Expressway Committee mem- 
bers are possibly the best informed group of lay business 
men in the nation on every facet of expressway construction. 
Three sub-committees have been established: Land Acquisi- 
tion, Plans, and Work in Progress. Many conferences have 
been held with local, state and federal authorities. Most all 
of the right-of-way has been visited by committee members 
by car, helicopter and on foot. Contracts have been listed 
and all pertinent data is kept current. Maps have been pre- 
pared and published. Progress reports are made regularly. 
Weeks of effort produced a temporary downtown connector 
which can serve until the real thing comes into being. This 
entailed the cooperation of Governor Ernest Vandiver, local 
officials and many others. A complete spirit of cooperation 
has developed among the committee and all of those re- 
sponsible for the construction of the expressway system. 


A more deliberate approach has marked the Chamber's at- 
tack on this project. Vice President Ben Gilmer, chairman, 
is conducting a survey to find out who is already involved 
in urban renewal, what each is doing, how each is con- 
stituted and financed and just what role the Chamber should 
play. The report shows that there are currently thirteen other 
groups of various sorts involved in the urban renewal picture 
in Atlanta. Chairman Gilmer has stated that he doesn’t 
want the Chamber to become “just another” well intentioned 
organization without a real sense of purpose and direction 
as it relates to urban renewal. 
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Here is what was pledged 


AUDITORIUM-COLISEUM, STADIUM: The Atianta Chamber 
of Commerce should strongly support the construction of 
an auditorium-coliseum and a stadium. Finance and building 
plans should be readied, sites selected, and operating or- 
ganizations set up as rapidly as possible. The public wants 
these facilities and there is no time to lose. 


RAPID TRANSIT: The Atianta Chamber of Commerce should 
take the lead in pressing for a practical, large scale rapid 
transit system for Atlanta. The scope and timing of the 
project calls for an immediate start at concrete planning 
and programming. 


The only alternative is even more expressways than now 
projected at five times the cost per mile and even further 
expansion of automobile traffic loads, with a breakdown in 
central traffic circulation by the end of the decade. 


“FORWARD ATLANTA”: The Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
should establish and vigorously carry out a three-year 
“Forward Atlanta” program of education, advertising and 
research to carry the Atianta story over the nation. This 
program should be supported by a minimum budget of 
$500,000 per year, raised from the Atlanta business com- 
munity. Only through such a campaign can Atlanta hope to 
stay on top in the years ahead. 


Here is what has been done 


This project has proved a source of frustration. The Cham- 
ber’s announcement of the project triggered such a rash of 
different proposals, different site suggestions, different sug- 
gested methods of finance, differences of opinion among 
elected officials, that Chairman Arthur Montgomery and a 
small steering group have fallen back and regrouped in 
order to sift all of the chaff from the wheat before making 
any final proposals. 


Chairman Dick Rich and his Committee have made remark- 
able progress in bringing the rapid transit project into focus. 
Voluminous data has been collected from every city in the 
nation which has or proposes a rapid transit system. It is 
anticipated that enabling legislation will be presented to 
the next regular or special session of the legislature. The 
Metropolitan Planning Commission has completed its Rapid 
Transit Plan and has engaged an outside engineering firm 
to make a study of it. If the plan appears to be compatible 
with our needs it is anticipated that steps will be developed 
to encourage its acceptance by the five-county area. Com- 
plete coordination and cooperation between the Chamber, 
the Metropolitan Planning Commission and other officials 
from the five-county area has marked every step. 


Vice President E. D. Smith, Chairman of the “Forward At- 
lanta” Committee and his fellow committee members are 
pect | under a full head of steam. First, a feasibility study 
proved the need for the program. Then an advertising firm 
was selected through a competition. Then came the big 
test— would Atlanta support the program with its hard 
cash? Chairman Smith and President Allen found out in a 
hurry. The first 11 firms (each of whom has a tremendously 
large stake in the future of the Atlanta economy) contacted 
pledged more than half of the $142 million needed. The 
original sampling gives every indication that none of the 
famed “Atlanta Spirit” has been lost. Now the campaign 
will move on to the remainder of the membership with 
nothing but optimism prevailing. Now will follow economic 
studies, research studies in depth which will provide the 
sense of direction the a will need, a beefing up 
of the Chamber's Industrial Department so that it can 
handle the extra work which the campaign will develop. 
“Forward Atlanta,” from its very beginning, provides a per- 
fect example of the type of business leadership which has 
made Atlanta the Capital of Dixie as well as one of the 
truly great cities of the nation. 
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ATLANTA 
LANDS A 
CONVENTION 





There will arrive 

in the city of Atlanta . 
elbbubercamaelementevenne! 

of June a total of 
eighteen thousand, 

SIX Jolbbevebucre Meare! 
ninety conventioneers. 
These people will 
come in nineteen ‘groups, 
ranging in size from 

Um olebetebucre Mecbele mm CO unY 
Mobile Home Dealers 
to a single convention 
of nearly ten thousand 
Jaycees; and they 

will range in scope 


from the petite 








Order of Rainbow Girls, to the rambunctious 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
& Ladies Society. 

These eighteen thousand, six hundred and ninety 
persons will hold business meetings in Atlanta, and 
seminars and luncheon meetings and elections. They 
will look at Atlanta from every conceivable angle, 
and they will shop here, eat here, dance here, and 
generally enjoy themselves. After an average of 
three days in the city, they will go home; and, upon 
leaving, they will have contributed, each of them, 
approximately $118.61 to the Atlanta economy. 

Completely aside from the bonus benefits such as 
prestige, publicity, and new friendships, the city 
will have received from just one month’s conven- 
tions an economic boost of two-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion dollars. And by the time June’s conventioneers 
get home, July’s thousands will be pouring in to 
fill the vacancies. It’s a continuous process. Atlanta 
has become one of the eight or nine major conven- 
tion cities in the United States. Last year, 236,910 
visitors attended 623 conventions here, spending 
more than twenty-eight million dollars. And the 
bulk of the credit for this new income can be di- 
rectly traced to the efforts of an aggressive sales 
team on the eleventh floor of the downtown Com- 
merce Building. 

“Conventions don’t just happen,” says Walter 
Crawford, Executive Vice President of the Atlanta 
Convention Bureau. “Conventions come when you 
go after them. I can promise you that we were 
thinking about the National Rural Letter Carriers 
Association long before they ever thought of us.” 

“Or Atlanta, either, for that matter,” he added 
as an afterthought. 

“We try to know of every potential convention 
group in the country, and when we find a potential 
we work on it until they come here or go elsewhere. 


Where Conventioneers Spend Their Money 


Retail Stores 15.32% 
Restaurants 27.12% 
Beverages 6.33% 
Hotel Room & Incidentals 30.10% 
Local Transportation 4.10% 
Theatres 1.77% 
Sightseeing 1.14% 
Night Clubs, Sport Events, Etc. 5.59% 
Gas, Oil, Car Service 1.92% 
Other Items 6.01% 
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If they go elsewhere, our job is to persuade them 
to come here next time. Or the next time. We never 
give up.” 

The Bureau has a staff of six full-time employees 
who apply themselves to the business of finding con- 
ventions, wooing them, and handling them after 
they convene in Atlanta. In addition to these regu- 
lars, the Bureau also employs a hundred or so part- 
time workers to assist in the massive detail which 
surrounds even the smallest gathering. Crawford 
has an assistant, William Bell, who works closely 
with him on the larger conventions and, on his own, 
brings in a fair share of new business for the city. 

“We're one of the oldest bureaus in the country,” 
says Crawford. “We were founded in 1913 and 
have been in continuous operation ever since. Yet 
a day doesn’t pass without someone asking me what 
the convention bureau does... and some people still 
think we’re part of the Chamber.” 

The Bureau isn’t a part of the Chamber. Nor is 
it associated with the city or state governments. It 
is a non-profit, wholly independent civic organiza- 
tion which shares the responsibility for conventions 
with no other group. 

“We have paying members. Our membership 
subscriptions run from a low of $50 to a high of 
$5,000, depending on the size of the member and 
his stake in conventions. The hotels are members 
...80O are restaurants, department stores, airlines, 
banks and so forth.” 

The annual operating budget runs something like 
$75,000 and, with $28,000,000 in new business re- 
sulting in 1960, the Bureau hears few complaints 
from its members. George J. Cotsakis is president 
of the organization this year; Carling Dinkler, Jr., 
and W. H. Thomas are vice presidents; and Jack 
F. Glenn, Assistant President at the C&S National 
Bank, is treasurer. 


...and How Much to Whom: 


Retail Stores $4,150,243 
Restaurants 7,509,447 
Beverages 1,714,819 
Hotel Room & Incidentals 8,154,198 
Local Transportation 1,110,704 
Theatres 479,499 
Sightseeing 308,830 
Night Clubs, Sport Events, Etc. 1,514,351 
Gas, Oil, Car Service 520,134 
Other Items 1,628,130 
































The Convention Bureau is a flurry of activity every day. 
Walter Crawford, left, Executive Vice President of the Bu- 
reau, and Bill Bell, his assistant, are responsible for finding 
convention prospects and bringing them here. It’s a big job. 


The convention bureau gets to work as soon as 
an idea for a convention is put forth and, in fact, 
the idea frequently originates with them. This 
was the case with the big Jaycee convention coming 
this month. 

“They were down here in 55, you know, and 
Jaycees are still calling that the best convention 
they ever.had,” says Crawford. “Anyway ...I was 
having coffee with one of the local Jaycee officers 
back in 1958 and we got to talking about the 55 
convention. Both of us agreed that it was a good 
one; then we started speculating on whether we 
could get it again in ’61. We decided to try.” 

The first hurdle was convincing the local club 
that the convention could be had again, and that 
it was worth all the trouble. Once that was done, 
the official invitation went out and a lengthy ques- 
tionnaire from the-national Jaycee office came back. 
As soon as the questionnaire was completed, an 
inspection team of Jaycees arrived in Atlanta and, 
after looking around, finally certified the city as 
being eligible. 

“Then we went to Fort Lauderdale, where the 
Jaycee executive committee was in session to con- 
sider the certified applicants. That trip nearly blew 
us out of the tub. Here’s what happened: 

“Some local Jaycees — with me along as an ad- 
visor — were to present our case for close consider- 
ation to the executive committee. If we got past 
that, the full board of directors would meet in Tulsa 
and decide who would get the bid. We were bidding 
against Philadelphia and Las Vegas. Everything 
was going along fine; then — bingo! — they asked 
Atlanta to withdraw its bid. By they, I mean the 
executive committee. They had considered our au- 
ditorium facilities more thoroughly, they said, and 
had concluded that Atlanta couldn’t handle a con- 
vention with ten thousand people.” 





_ 


The Jaycees had what many call “the best convention in 
history” in Atlanta in 1955 — the sign above was used to call 
them back in 1961. Ten thousand of them will come to At- 
lanta this month for three days. 


Crawford and the local Jaycees were pretty well 
stunned by the action. The inspection team had 
certified the auditorium, which seats only 5,200 per- 
sons, and had recommended that Atlanta be certi- 
fied. 

“We got on the horn to Atlanta right away. Earl 
Mann — who owned the Crackers then — graciously 
agreed to reserve his ball park for the Jaycees to 
elect their officers in... and we got some pictures 
of the park by air mail special. The executive com- 
mittee gave in and finally certified us.” 

Philadelphia withdrew from consideration be- 
fore the board of directors could meet in Tulsa, 
leaving Las Vegas and Atlanta to fight it out. Las 
Vegas finally withdrew in favor of Atlanta. “They 
saw the handwriting on the wall,” says Crawford. 

The problem of seating up to ten thousand Jay- 
cees for the election of officers was finally solved 
without the ball park. So many of them will be 
demonstrating or meeting separately that the 5,200 
seats will suffice. And a new garage in the rear of 
the auditorium has been converted to serve 6,000 
people at a luncheon meeting. 

After the convention had been committed to 
Atlanta, the fun really began. Joe Sheehan, per- 
sonable young advertising manager for Retail 
Credit Company, has become a full-time Jaycee 
convention employee. His company, recognizing the 
value of such conventions, has given him a three- 
month leave of absence to serve as General Chair- 
man for the affair. Sheehan is charged with the 
overall program and has several sub-chairmen to 
handle such things as housing, transportation, and 
so on. 

“We get a lot of pretty wild requests,” says 
Sheehan, “but we try to take care of everybody.” 

The Mississippi and New York delegations have 

Continued on page 50 
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In the early hours of the morning, a C-130 Hercules is airborne from the 
runway at Wiesbaden AFB, Germany, with a cargo of serum, plasma, and 
food for a Cold War zone. Near Auckland, a Royal Australian Air Force 
C-130 heads south to the Antarctic with supplies and personnel. At Ear- 
nest Harmon AFB, Newfoundland, a ski-equipped Hercules is bound on a 
training mission to Thule, Greenland, a thousand miles north of the Arctic 
Circle. And in the early hours of some not-too-distant morning, a C-141 
Turbofan jet transport will be coming off the runway at Marietta, ready 
to assume its role as the key aircraft in America’s airlift strategy. These 
planes —Lockheed all—are the products of 10,000 Georgians who, for the 
past ten years, have shared in the trials and triumphs of the state’s largest 
single employer, Lockheed / Georgia. What's ahead for this mammoth eco- 
nomic barometer? The ability to cope with competition (Boeing, Douglas, 
Convair, North American); management-labor harmony; defense cutbacks; 
and, certainly, the Cold War, are but a few of the influential factors that 
Aircraft must now gear itself for. This uncertainty and how it 
average Georgian is significant, because it can affect the 

not only of the thousands who make their living at the vast Marietta 











plant, but of countless thousands more who depend 
less directly, but just as surely, on Lockheed as their 
source of livelihood. The Georgia Division is stag- 
gering in both size and the scope of its operations. 
In a survey conducted for this magazine, it was 
discovered that nearly half the businessmen in At- 
lanta believe Lockheed merely assembles airplanes. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. The C-130 
Hercules, probably the finest aircraft of its type 
ever built, was conceived by Lockheed/Georgia, sold 
by Lockheed to the government in competition, built 
in toto by Lockheed, tested by Lockheed, and modi- 
fied by Lockheed. This is true of every plane built 
and assembled in Marietta. The entire program — 
concept to delivery — takes place in the 76 acres of 
floor space which houses the Lockheed operation. 

It is the largest aircraft plant in the United 
States under one roof. It is lighted by 70 miles of 
fluorescent tubes and has endless miles of two-way 
traffic lanes for automobiles, scooters, and other 
vehicles which traverse the plant. Within the main 
building, five assembly lines can be operated at 
once. (In the big B-1 Building, there is now a line 
for the Hercules, another for the JetStar, and a 
third “Mod Line” for modifications on the B-47. 
[They’ve modified 2500 so far.] Looking down on 
these three lines provides a breathtaking view.) 

Lockheed plays a highly significant role in the 
overall defense plans of this nation. Other air- 
planes, such as the proposed B-70 long-range 
bomber, play an equally important part; but their 
value lies primarily in their roles as retaliation 
weapons, and as deterrent factors. They, like the 
warhead-bearing missiles, are weapons for the 
Hot War. The C-130 Hercules, and the upcoming 
Lockheed C-141, are effective now as weapons of 
the Cold War. Their value lies in their ability to 
quickly airlift anything — paratroopers, infantry- 
men, supplies, artillery, etc. — to any point in the 
world. Limited warfare (Laos, Vietnam, Lebanon) 
calls for the Hercules. And, in a Hot War, their 
value would increase rather than diminish. 

This titanic transport is the most versatile air- 
plane in existence. Ninety percent of all American 
missiles could be airfreighted direct to the battle 
zone by C-130’s, taking off, if necessary, at two- 
second intervals, and landing on virtually any air- 
strip of sand, sod, mud, snow, ice, or dirt. They are 
long-range transports and depend very rarely on 
intermediate island bases. 

In Operation Ranger Bulldozer training maneu- 
vers, twelve C-130’s dropped bulldozers, dump 
trucks, tractors, and road graders — everything nec- 
essary for building an airstrip. Many of the key 
pieces weighed well over 20,000 pounds and re- 
quired six 100-foot parachutes to insure a damage- 
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The C-141 will be approximately twice the size of the 
C-130, will be able to airlift 60,000 pounds of cargo. Lock- 
heed’s experience with airlifters and the unparalleled success 
of the C-130’s played a big part in landing the big contract. 


free landing. In just over forty-eight hours, these 
same twelve C-130’s, now loaded with combat 
troops, were able to land on the assault landing strip 
built by the equipment they had dropped. 

In an almost unbelievable demonstration last fall, 
three C-130’s equipped with landing skis, flew to 
McMurdo Airbase in the Antarctic. In the course of 
twenty trips the Hercules delivered sixteen hun- 
dred tons of vital cargo, including three hundred 
scientific and Naval support passengers, to the 
South Pole and Byrd Stations. The plane’s ability to 
adjust its rear cargo ramp to truck- or sled-level 
enabled them to unload the entire cargo in fifteen 
minutes. The fast unloading was required because 
of weather conditions. (No two planes were allowed 
on the ground at any one time; and the engines 
were never stopped during unloading.) 

On world-wide mercy missions in the wake of 
several natural disasters, the C-130’s airlifted en- 
tire bridges to replace those destroyed on the 
Florida Keys by Hurricane Donna; twice streaked 
across thousands of miles of ocean to bring relief to 
the peoples of ravaged and tornado-struck East 
Pakistan; and rushed food and medical aid to the 
victims of a severe earthquake in Agadir, Morocco. 
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A Drone Launch Hercules carrying four one-ton “Fire- 


bee” drones takes off on a practice mission. This C-130 Her- 
cules can climb quickly to 30,000-ft. altitudes, fire, monitor, 
and help retrieve the drones. Its mission is to fire the drones 


They airlifted more than seven million pounds of 
cargo and approximately 10,000 personnel in sup- 
port of the UN action in the Congo; they landed on 
Ice Floe “Charlie” in the Arctic Ocean to rescue 
twenty-five weather scientists and their equipment; 
and they flew back to the Antarctic in the dead of 
winter — never before attempted — to rescue a criti- 
cally ill Russian scientist. 

These are amazing feats which have brought 
world-wide recognition to the Hercules and to Lock- 
heed. They also brought new business. 

The first foreign sale by the Georgia Division was 
to the Royal Australian Air Force — twelve C-130’s. 
The turning factor in this sale was the Hercules’ 
ability to quickly move ‘Blue Steel’ missiles from 
Britain to Australia. Indonesia has purchased 
C-130’s for its air force and Canada recently placed 
an order for four of them. 

The plane’s versatility is practically unlimited. 
C-130’s will soon replace the C-119 “Flying Box- 
cars” in recovering Discoverer capsules. The Her- 
cules’ operational altitude — 30,000 feet — is twice 
that of the C-119’s. And, though the mission of the 
C-130’s is that of a long-range combat transport, 
several modifications are now in use. The GV-1 


to provide realistic testing of both ground and air defense 
systems. The drones can operate from sea level to 5,000-ft. 
— This drone-lavncher is taking off from Dobbins 


aerial tanker can carry 28,000 pounds of jet fuel 
and can refuel two jet fighters simultaneously. The 
SC-130, now in use by the Coast Guard, is ideally 
suited to rescue operations and can maneuver for 
extended periods on two engines. As a self-support 
drone launcher, the new GC-130 Hercules can carry 
twice as many drones to a greater altitude than any 
other launcher in existence. The “Firebee” drones 
it handles weigh more than 1800 pounds and are 
capable of operation from sea level to a 5000-foot 
altitude. There are other variations, and the Her- 
cules will undoubtedly bear further variations still; 
all of which supports the premise that the C-130 is 
America’s most versatile airplane. 

Another important airplane in the Lockheed 
family is the JetStar, a small utility transport de- 
signed for the military but now coming into use as 
a corporate aircraft. With four jet engines mounted 
aft of the fuselage, this relatively small airplane 
reaches speeds of up to 550 miles per hour. The first 
production models are still on the assembly line 
(for Continental Can, Ford Motor Company, Tex- 
aco, Continental Oil Company, the government of 
Canada, etc.) and will be delivered soon. 
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Seventy miles of fluorescent tubes are required to light the 
B-1 Building; it is the largest aircraft plant in the country 


Nuclear Research 


Lockheed/Georgia’s major business is, and prob- 
ably always will be, the building of airplanes. It 
isn’t, however, restricted to that. Plant Number 67 
is a unique group of nuclear research laboratories 
four miles south of Dawsonville, and houses the na- 
tion’s first large-scale nuclear, test, and develop- 
ment facility for studying radiation effects on large 
operating systems and large components. The lab- 
oratory is operated for the governmental and mili- 
tary services of the nation and is designed to sup- 
port America’s nuclear research program for peace. 
Another new facility, called Nuclear Products, seeks 
design and manufacturing contracts in the nuclear 
reactor field. Five reactors have been sold and are 
now in use. In the Human Factors Laboratory, the 
null-gravity simulator rotates submerged spacemen 
at speeds up to eighty miles an hour to create the 
effects of weightlessness. There is a Nuclear Instru- 
mentation Lab, an Analytical Lab, an Avionics Lab, 
and others. 

The Special Products Organization is engaged in 
designing and manufacturing support equipment 
for missiles and space craft. Components for the 
big million-and-a-half-pound-thrust Saturn space 
vehicle are manufactured at Lockheed and they 
look for more work in fields away from airplane 
manufacture. It is estimated that the plant will do 
five times as much work in the nuclear energy, 
missile, and aerospace fields this year, and more 
next year. 


Lockheed’s Responsibility 


Lockheed made big headlines around the country 
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under one roof. Trucks, station wagons, and cars travel in- 
side the plant on busy two-way traffic lanes. 


early this year with the announcement from the 
White House that Lockheed/Georgia would build 
the new C-141 Jet transport. The value of the con- 
tract has been loosely estimated at a “billion dol- 
lars,” and, over the long haul, might hit five bil- 
lions. This is true, and Lockheed employees and 
management were excited with the prospects of the 
long-awaited contract. Things have settled some- 
what since the announcement, however, and the 
machinists and welders and inspectors have gone 
back to their old vigor concerning the Hercules. 
The C-141 has become just another order to the 
assembly line employees; they won’t be seeing the 
plane under their tools for a year or so. 

In the past ten years, the Georgia Division has 
had a total of approximately two billion dollars in 
sales. They have paid out $784 million in wages 
and salaries and another twelve million in state and 
local taxes. The plant has provided, on the average 
over the past ten years, something like 14,500 jobs 
for Georgians. To maintain this tremendous pay- 
roll, Lockheed must have more than $200,000,000 
in sales each year. 

Lockheed recognizes the value of its new jet 
transport contract, but officials are quick to note 
that this particular contract won’t be paying sala- 
ries for some time now. In other words, Lockheed is 
still in the Hercules business and expects to remain 
there for a very long time. 

The management feels that it must continuously 
diversify its operations to meet the challenges of 
space and missiles. When they say, as their motto 
goes, “Look To Lockheed For Leadership,” they 


mean it. vw te 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the first of a three-part series. 
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here was a time in the memory 

of most of us when the air- 

plane pilot, stunting his old bi- 
wing Jenny over the local airfield and 
taking passengers up for a ride at 
two dollars a head, was the subject of 
either admiration or ridicule, depend- 
ing on the viewpoint. Those were the 
days when a Flying Circus brought 
out almost as many people as Barnum 
& Bailey, when the pilots wore gog- 
gies and tight-fitting leather caps, and 


when the outriggers were wrapped 
with fishing twine to hold them to- 
gether. 

Today, dressed in a business suit 
and carrying a briefcase in his hand, 
the private pilot is distinguished 
from his business associates only by 
the speed with which he reaches his 
destination. He’s a businessman who 
flies himself to Savannah with the 
same interest he used to show in driv- 
ing himself across town. And he now 








travels at his own convenience, free 
of all other traffic and schedules. 
The airplane has become a vehicle 
of business, and its influence has been 
felt in the decentralization of indus- 
try in this country. Firms who fif- 
teen years ago wouldn’t have given a 
second thought to airport location 
now consider it carefully before se- 
lecting the site for a branch opera- 
tion. The airplane — whether airliner 
or privately owned — has become the 








link between outlying divisions and the home office. 

Inland cities which lack major water-shipping 
facilities (Dallas, Minneapolis, Atlanta) are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the “ocean of air” 
which surrounds them, and new airports are a fac- 
tor in city planning everywhere. Private airports, 
too, have come in for some close planning. They’re 
moving closer and closer to the downtown area, for 
one thing, and they’re getting bigger and fancier. 

A businessman pilot has to skirt the buildings to 
land at Oklahoma City’s downtown airport, and 
there are a score of strips which run alongside 
plush motor hotels. Though relatively few private 
airports now have sleeping facilities at the end of 
the runway, practically all of them offer car rental 
services and/or taxi service into town. And a few 
have luxurious transient lounges and swimming 
pools. 

A visit to any one of the seven airports in the 
Atlanta Area will serve to emphasize the booming 
nature of private aviation in Atlanta. More than 
570 private and business aircraft are registered 
here and permanently based in the area, ranging 
from the smallest crop-duster to multi-engine trans- 
ports. And one private field — Fulton County Air- 
port —has more in-and-out traffic than the new 
Atlanta Airport. More than 200,800 takeoffs and 
landings were recorded there in 1960, with 142,317 
of those being in-and-out flights of a local nature. 

The newest airport in the area is McCollum Field, 
owned by Cobb County and located near Marietta, 
which has thirty-eight permanently based aircraft 
and records in-and-out traffic at the rate of 24,000 
a year. This is a phenomenal growth for a nine- 
month-old operation and demonstrates very clearly 
that private flying has indeed become a big business. 

As a further indication of the importance of pri- 
vate flying, there were, in 1960, more than 70,000 
planes in the private aviation fleet in the United 


Learning to fly is a breeze; anyone who can drive an auto 
can pilot a plane. The first eight hours of flight training are 
on dual control, then the student makes a solo flight. Below, 
a student practices landings. 
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States. These planes logged a total of 12,800,000 
flying hours and covered a distance of nearly two 
billion miles. 


Learning to fly 

There are several avenues open to the business- 
man who wants to take up flying. He may, if he 
chooses, buy a plane and hire an instructor to teach 
him to fly it. The process of learning usually comes 
first, however; that way, a businessman can fully 
determine his interest in flying before tying up his 
capital. He will also have a better idea of which air- 
craft best suits his needs. 

Learning to fly is exceptionally easy ; anyone who 
drives an automobile can, with the proper training, 
become a pilot. Flight schools dot the city and any 
airplane salesman will gladly teach a prospect the 
craft of flying. Most flight schools are prepared to 
fit the training into any schedule, ard after-five 
and week-end training is standard. Another method 
is ‘on-the-job’ training, where a businessman may 
rent a plane, hire an instructor, and learn to fly as 
‘the travels his territory. 

The FAA requires that a pilot must have forty 
hours of actual flying time before he is granted a 
license. He may receive a Student License as soon 
as he solos, however, which allows him to fly any- 
where he pleases, but does not permit him to carry 
passengers. Most schools let the student solo after 
eight hours of dual time. 

The FAA also requires that a pilot be proficient in 
the use of instruments and radio, and that he have 
some solo and dual cross-country time. This is to 
be sure he understands the use of charts and navi- 
gational guides, so as to find his way around the sky. 

Dual-time training averages $14 an hour in At- 
lanta, and solo time runs $10 an hour. Since the 
FAA requires at least fifteen hours of dual time, 
and forty hours total, a businessman may expect 


Private and business airplanes at the new airport. There 
are 570 such aircraft registered in the Atlanta Area and at 
one airfield — Fulton County Airport — there were 200,800 
takeoffs and landings last year, more than at the municipal 
airport. 
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to spend around $400 in getting his private license. 

Physical requirements are fairly easy. A pilot 
must be able to see well, with glasses if necessary, 
and must be in generally good condition. But he 
need not be a perfect physical specimen. 

Most student pilots are amazed at the ease of 
learning to fly. The first few hours of dual time 
are usually limited to maneuvers designed to give 
him self-confidence. The student actually starts fly- 
ing the first time up, with an instructor working 
with him on dual controls. By the sixth or seventh 
hour, most students are shooting takeoffs and land- 
ings. The eighth hour generally means the time has 
come for him to solo. The first solo isn’t much; the 
student has been shooting landings and flying the 
flight pattern around the airport. The instructor, 
when he is certain of the student’s proficiency and 
confidence, steps out of the plane (usually unex- 
pectedly) after a practice landing, and sends the 
student off alone. The first solo is limited to three 
takeoffs and landings. 

After that, the student spends his time practicing 
maneuvers for the FAA examination. Sometimes 
the instructor flies with him; frequently he flies 
alone. The first cross-country run is to, say, Bir- 
mingham or Chattanooga. The instructor goes 
along, reminding the student of his ground school 
training in navigation and radio. The second cross- 
country can be a regular business trip and the stu- 
dent — he’s actually a pilot now — makes it alone. 

The FAA exam itself seems easy by the time it 
comes around. An FAA examiner comes out and 
takes a check ride with the student, calling on him 
to perform all the skills he has learned. A written 
examination is also given to the student. Passing 
both (and, after training, they’re a cinch) he is 
a full-fledged pilot, ready for anything. 

Multi-engine ratings are given when competency 
is shown. That is, after a man has mastered the 
single-engine airplane, he may get in some time on 
multi-engine aircraft. The training is very similar; 
certain dual time is required. 


Buying an airplane 
After getting a private license, selecting an air- 
plane is much easier. There are scores of makes and 
models from which to choose, depending entirely on 
the needs and requirements of the pilot. (See chart.) 
A plane may be rented at rates of $10-$20 per 
hour, depending, of course, on the make. A single- 
engine, four-passenger airplane with a cruising 
speed of 150 to 200 miles per hour will generally 
rent for something like $15 an hour. Lease plans — 
ranging up to $30,000 a year — are also available. 
A new airplane may be purchased for twenty 
percent or less as a down payment, and monthly 
payments, as with autos, may be stretched out prac- 
Continued on page 54 


Aero Commander—Model 500A; 
twin engines; seats 4 to 7, de- 
pending on conversion; 350 pounds 
of luggage; cruising speed, 220 
mph; range, 1420 miles; price, 
$75,000; Distributor, Big Brother 
Aircraft, Inc. 


Aero Commander—Model 1121; 
twin jet engines; seats 8; cruising 
speed, 500 mph-plus; approximate 
range, 2,000 miles, price $575,000; 
Distributor, Big Brother Aircraft, 
Inc. 


Piper Comanche—Single engine: 4 
seats; 200 pounds of luggage; 
cruising speed, 180 mph; range, 
1100 miles; price, $19,800; Dis- 
tributor, Parkaire Field Service. 


Piper Aztec—Twin engines; seats 
5; 200 pounds of luggage; range, 
1400 miles; cruising speed, 205 
mph; price, $49,500; Distributor, 
Parkaire Field Service. 


Beechcraft—Model, Bonanza N35; 
single engine; 4 or 5 seats; 270 
pounds of luggage; cruising speed, 
195 mph; range, 1215 miles; price, 
$26,500; Distributor, Southern Air- 
ways Co. 


Beechcraft—Model, Super G-18S; 
twin engines; seats 7 to 11 per- 
sons, depending upon conversion; 
range, 1536 miles; cruising speed, 
214 mph; price, $132,300; Distrib- 
utor, Southern Airways Company. 


Cessna—Model 310f; twin engines; 
seats 5; 200 pounds of luggage; 
range, 1440 miles; cruising speed, 
220 mph; price, $62,500; Distribu- 
tors, Executive Aviation. 


Cessna—Model 175; single engine; 
seats 4; 120 pounds of luggage; 
range, 755 miles; cruising speed, 
140 mph; price, $11,600; Distribu- 
tor, Executive Aviation. 
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The nearest thing to natural flight . . . the flight of the bird; unhampered, unpow- 
ered, uncluttered, is the old and demanding art of gliding. There are two forms: 
gliding flight, in which the craft makes a steady descent; and soaring flight, some- 
times called sailplaning. It is the latter which challenges a group of. twenty men at 
Parkaire Field near Dobbins Air Force Base, members of the Parkdire Soaring Club. 
Their sailplanes’ only power comes from the brief beginning run provided by the 
old bi-wing Myers OTW. Once loose, they challenge the elements, chase the currents, 
and soar about the sky on every passing wind. 
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New & Expanding Business 


TWO NEW BUILDINGS ANNOUNCED 


Two firms — Scott Hudgens Realty & Mortgage, and Foundation Life 
Insurance Company — announced this month that they would build 
new home offices. 

The Scott Hudgens Building will stand near the entrance of the 
new terminal, across the street from the Hilton Inn and will carry 
out the theme of the terminal itself. When completed (around Octo- 
ber, 1961), the building will cost approximately one million dollars. 

Foundation Life’s new building will be located at 3380 Peachtree 
Road, across from Lenox Square, and will also run to a million dol- 
lars for construction. February 1, 1962, is the anticipated date of 
completion. 


RIVIERA MOTEL PLANS ADDITION 


The Riviera Motel will be undergoing more new construction. Its 
present capacity of 204 rooms will be expanded to 329 rooms; in 
addition, a second swimming pool is being added, plus an elaborate 
new kitchen and four new meeting rooms. A large corvention hall — 
designed to accommodate 450 persons — will also be added. 


FIRST FEDERAL ADDS EAST POINT BRANCH 


George West, President of First Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, announced that the firm’s new East Point office will be open for 
business by mid-Summer. 

The modern, handsome structure will be the tallest building in 
East Point and will feature drive-in teller service, night depository 
service, and leased office space. 
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produces 
sales catalogs 
that sell 
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We'd like to show you what creative adver- 
tising printing means to us, and what it can 
mean to your sales catalog. 


Your Stein Idea Man offers you a complete 
catalog printing package, including format de- 
sign, layouts, artwork, copy and typography. 
His marketing experience is a valuable aid in 
determining the correct selling approach. The 
imagination of our own artists and copywriters 
then takes over to carry out this approach. 
Type and paper are selected to achieve the 
proper effect. Production people provide the 
technical know-how. 


This complete under-one-roof teamwork has 
enabled Stein to produce outstanding cata- 
logs for others...perhaps we can help you. 


the LQ Ld q) 


printing co. 





PRINTERS OF “ATLANTA” MAGAZINE 
2161 Monroe Drive, N. E. 
CALL JOHN MOORE, SALES MGR., TR 5-0421 
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DELTA JET BASE 
FACTS and FIGURES 


400,900 square feet—more than 
9 acres under one roof 


Hangar area space for jets 
170 x 420 x 48 feet 


Four million pounds of steel 
320,000 pounds of reinforcing 
steel : 


4,950 lighting fixtures 


Fluorescent tubes placed 
end-on-end would stretch 
15 miles 


A 720-ton air conditioning unit 
cools 138,800 square feet, 
enough for 240 average 

size homes 


Water storage capacity, 
400,000 gallons 


Electrical capacity within 
building contains 135,000 miles 
of wire, total power 3,750,000 
watts, enough power for a 

city of 36,000 people 


20 miles of telephone cables 


The jet base employs 1,600 
of the 3,600 Delta employees 
based in the City of Atlanta 











Four Stories Tall — Twice the Size of a Football Field 


DELTA AIR LINES NEW 
JET BASE FACILITY ATLANTA AIRPORT 


This giant facility houses Delta’s magnificent Douglas DC-8’s and Con- 
vair 880’s, the world’s fastest jetliners. It is the all-important overhaul 
center for Delta’s $75,000,000 jet fleet. The cavernous hangar doors 
are the largest open area doors in the world. Three DC-8 or CV-880 jets 
can be housed at one time. The undersigned firms, along with many 
other concerns, take pride in the work they performed in the completion 
of the great base, every bit as modern as the jet fleet it accommodates. 


MCDONOUGH CONSTRUCTION COMPANY OF GEORGIA 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
WHITEHEAD-FISCHBACH AND MOORE 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS & ENGINEERS, INC. 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS 


ALL LOCATED IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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SHADGETT 


DOUGLAS 


MABRY 
TRUST COMPANY NAMES NEW EXECUTIVE 


Allen H. Douglas has joined the Trust Company of Georgia to estab- 
lish and manage an Industrial Development Department. He is a 
native of Savannah and has served with the Augusta Chamber of 
Commerce and as manager of the Valdosta Chamber of Commerce. 

As manager of the new department in the bank, Mr. Douglas will 
devote his energies to attracting new business to Georgia. 


MABRY NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 


Guy O. Mabry, formerly manager of Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 
poration’s Southeastern division, has been named a vice president 
of the company. He will continue to maintain headquarters in Atlanta 
and will retain responsibility for the company’s sales in the Southeast. 


AUTO-SOLER ELECTS THREE DIRECTORS 


Auto-Soler Company of Atlanta elected three new members to its 
Board of Directors this month. They are C. Christie Wilkerson, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer of Auto-Soler; John C. Wright, director 
of research for the firm; and George B. Haley, Jr., the attorney. 


SHADGETT IS ASST. GENERAL MANAGER 


L. M. Shadgett, vice president and Athens manager for Georgia 
Power Company, has been named the company’s vice president and 
assistant general manager, with offices now in Atlanta. 

Mr. Shadgett is a native of Australia and graduated from the 
School of Mines of the University of Adelaide in Adelaide, South 
Australia. He has been with Georgia Power Company since 1928, and 
has been a vice president for twenty years. 


ZACHRY GETS NEW PRESIDENT 


J. Herndon Brown, formerly vice president and merchandising man- 
ager for Zachry (apparel stores), has been elected to the post of 
president. He succeeds A. L. Zachry, who founded the store in 1927. 
Mr. Zachry has been named Chairman of the Board. 








The Darlington 


Apartments 
2025 PEACHTREE ROAD, N. E. 
TR. 5-2511 


EFFICIENCIES — ONE BEDROOMS 
FURNISHED — UNFURNISHED 


Utilities Included In Rent 


Air Conditioned — Office Space 


Complete Shopping Facilities 





The 
Howell House 


Apartments 
710 PEACHTREE ST., N. E. 
TR. 4-8638 
Completely Air Conditioned 








Growing 


‘The Massell Companies 
Builders & Developers 
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Commercial & Industrial 
Real Estate 


40 PRYOR STREET, S.W. 
JA 2-7932 





























With Atlanta 
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Standard 


Federal 
Savings 


Right you are! Your money is definitely 
safe in a Standard Federal Savings account. 
Insured safe by a federal agency and 
backed by the greatest investment in 
America, the family home. Safe and 
profitable, too... currently earning 4% per 
annum, Start your account soon. Standard 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn., 

44 Broad Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, 

phone MU. 8-6619. 
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CACCIA FAY 


TWO IMPORTANT SPEAKERS 


The British Ambassador to the United States, Sir 
Harold Caccia, visited Atlanta the week of April 
24th at the invitation of the Atlanta Chamber of 
Commerce. While here, he was the official charge of 
the British Consul in Atlanta, Mr. Granville Ram- 
age. 

Sir Harold arrived at the Atlanta Airport on the 
afternoon of April 25th and was met by a delegation 
from the British Consulate and the Atlanta Cham- 
ber. Before leaving the airport, he held a brief news 
conference. 

Sir Harold was honored that evening at a re- 
ception in the Civic Room of the Commerce Club, 
and the following day he addressed a Juncheon audi- 
ence at the Dinkler Plaza Hotel. The luncheon was 
sponsored by the Forum Committee of the Atlanta 
Chamber, DeJongh Franklin, Chairman. The lunch- 
eon was attended by 553 persons, including most of 
the career and honorary consuls in Atlanta. Ivan 
Allen, Jr., president of the Chamber, presided at 
the luncheon. 


Later this month, the Forum Committee, in co- 
operation with the Public Affairs Committee of the 
Atlanta Women’s Chamber of Commerce, sponsored 
the 12th annual Armed Forces Day luncheon. 

More than 400 persons were present to hear the 
Honorable Paul B. Fay, Jr., Under Secretary of the 
Navy, who was the guest speaker. He was intro- 
duced by Capt. I. J. Swartz, Commanding Officer, 
Naval Air Station, Atlanta. Most major military 
and naval officers in the area were present. 

Mr. Fay and his wife were entertained after the 
luncheon by Mr. and Mrs. DeJongh Franklin. 


ACTION COURSE 


The Action Course in Practical Politics, headed by 
Robert W. Biccum, concluded with a talk by State 
Rep. James Mckay at a dinner meeting May 9th. 
Sixty-one members of the Chamber received 
certificates for completing the nine-week course, 
thereby joining the ranks of more than 100,000 























CROWDER 


politically-aware businessmen around the country. 

This was the first time since the program began 
here in 1959 that it was necessary to have two 
classes held at once. The groups were limited to 
twenty each and Mickey Marotte of Alcoa, Dan 
MacIntyre III, the realtor, and Mike Cheatham, of 
Coca-Cola, were discussion leaders. 

The Atlanta Chamber plans to sponsor another 
such course in the fall. 


CHARLIE CROWDER: KEY MAN IN THE CHAMBER 


On the average of about six times a day, someone — 
usually just in from another city — will call the 
Chamber and ask what employment agency they 
should use, or what painter they should use, or what 
horse trainer they should use, or some such. These 
calls are passed along to the Membership Depart- 
ment where a man by the name of Charlie Crowder 
spins a big wheel, selects a few names, and offers 
the names of all the respective firms who are Cham- 
ber members. He invariably closes with a soft sell: 
“You can count on these people...and any other 
Chamber member.” 

Charles E. Crowder is a salesman, an executive, 
and a salesman. His product is the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce, and if enthusiasm for his product 
were the only prerequisite for a salesman, he’d be 
the best one in the world. He lives and breathes like 
a Chamber salesman and is always selling... in his 
office, on the phone, on the street, at parties, homes, 
or wherever he happens to be. 

He has been Membership Director of the Cham- 
ber since the first of the year and, before that, was 
associated in another department of the Chamber 
for three years. He is thirty-three years old, mar- 
ried to the former Frances Woodall of Atlanta. 
They have one son, Steve, who is nine years old 
and a third grader at Utoy Springs Elementary. 

His other job in the Chamber — and an equally 
big one —is Membership Relations. “I work with 
prospective members, act as Secretary of the Con- 
tact Club, and — this is important — work with ex- 
isting members in any way I can.” 
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MODERN A7LANTA 


provides 


NEW FACILITIES 
for 


NATIONAL /NDUSTRIES 


~ Chattahoochee 


OR Min 
be N.W. Atlanta 






Offices First 
National Bank § 
North Avenue i 

Building, 
615 Peachtree 


POPE AND CARTER COMPANY 


REALTORS 
2538 Bank of Georgia Building 525-4591 





ENGRAVED 
PLASTIC and METAL 
NAME PLATES 
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Stock and Custom Made Plates 
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JA 2-8883 © 83 Poplar St. N.W. 
P.0.Box972 @ Atlanta, Ga. 
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New Members 


AFCO CREDIT CORPORATION / Dick Stubbs, 
1182 West Peachtree St., N.W.; sponsors, Bill 
Pritchard & George Erwin. 


ANDERSON-BAKER INSURANCE AGENCY / 
W. E. Anderson, 1393 Peachtree St., N.E.; sponsor, 
Bill Pritchard. 


ARCADE LIQUOR STORE / C. W. Dodys, 233 
Marietta St., N.W.; sponsor, Bill C. Wainwright. 


ARCO, INC. / Edward Rhodes, 116 Peachtree St., 
N.E.; sponsor, direct mail. 


EUGENE CLINE, Attorney / 721 Grant Building; 
sponsor, George Griffeth. 


FLANIGAN - THE MOVING MAN, INC. / J. T. 
Flanigan, 641 10th St., N.W.; sponsor, Staff. 


FROST-ARNETT COMPANY/ Hollis L. Cobb, 518 
Healey Building; sponsor, Staff. 


GREENBAUM BROTHERS / Leonard Green- 
baum, 737 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E.; sponsor, James 
Mock. 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO. / Don R. Truesdell, 
595 North Ave., N.W.; sponsor, direct mail. 


HOUSE OF COLORS / Joe Anderson, 3106 Ros- 
well Rd., N.E.; sponsor, Henry F. McCamish, Jr. 


HYNES COMPANY / J. J. Hynes, 172 Whitehall 
St., S.W.; sponsor, direct mail. 


JOHNSON, DRAKE & PIPER CO. / George Hel- 
ler, 3330 Peachtree Rd., N.E.; sponsor, Hugh Phil- 
lips. 


MARKS OXYGEN CO. / J. D. Williams, 762 Stew- 
art Ave., S.W.; sponsor, Hugh Phillips. 


DUDLEY L. MOORE INS. AGENCY / Dudley L. 
Moore, 66 11th St., N.E.; sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 


McNEAL & COMPANY /William W. McNeal, 1230 
W. Paces Ferry Rd., N.W.; sponsor, Bill Pritchard. 


O’CONNOR & ASSOCIATES / Edmund P. O’Con- 
nor, 1916 Piedmont Rd., N.E.; sponsor, James P. 
Brown. 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY / E. 
William Nash, Jr., 1326 W. Peachtree St., N.W.; 
sponsor, Harlin D. Koch. 


TELESONIC OF GEORGIA, INC. / Ralph Meyers, 
1139 Spring St., N.W.; sponsor, Staff. 


E. L. THOMPSON CO. / E. L. Thompson, 990 
Edgewood Ave., N.E.; sponsor, George Griffeth. 


UNIFORM RENTAL SERVICE / Charles W. 
Campbell, 361 Moreland Ave., N.E.; sponsor, direct 
mail. 


UNION LUMBER COMPANY / Simon Zimmer- 
man, 2135 Lawrence Ave., East Point, Ga.; spon- 
sor, direct mail. 


WAYNE MANUFACTURING CO. / Verne A. 
Parry, 3475 Hamilton Blvd., S.E.; sponsor, Eddie 
Graham. 


WELDER RENTAL COMPANY /Claude E. Davis, 
762 Stewart Ave., S.W.; sponsor, James Mock. 
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Scoreboard 


The Membership Committee of your Chamber is 
The Contact Club. Composed of 45 members, this 
club has the responsibility of raising the manpower 
and financial support of your chamber. They give 
their time and efforts voluntarily to promote this 
important phase of work. They compete with each 
other, trying to outsell their co-workers. The club 
is divided into 4 teams. The teams also compete for 
top honors and prizes. 

Here are team and individual standings through 
May 15th this year in bringing in new members: 

— SCOREBOARD —* 
THE CONTACT CLUB — ATLANTA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Total 
Sales 


Bill C. Wainwright, Chairman ‘ 212 





TEAM #1 “Bronco Busters” 
Joe Crocy, Vice Chairman 
Bradiey Currey, Jr. 
Henry A. Dick 

Franklin Garrett 

James C. Hughes 

Robert S. Jordan 

Don Kite 

James E. Paimer 

James W. Peacock 
Irvine Shaw (New) 

A. Denk Weitnauer 


TEAM TOTALS 





TEAM #2 “Wranglers” 
Tom Slaughter, Vice Chmn. 
Frank Alicorn Il! CLU 
Eddie Graham 

Ted Melcher 

Philip P. Mitchell 

Gene Ownby (New) 
Hugh Phillips 

Clayton E. Rich 

William Scheerer 

Bruce Wilson 
Harrington Witherspoon 


TEAM TOTALS 





TEAM #3 “Cowboys” 
Edwin R. Haas, Jr. Vice Chmn. 
James F. Ball, Jr. 
R. R. Garrison 

E. Sam Jones 
Harlin Koch (New) 
H. O. Lindberg 

T. Harvey Mathis 
C. Richard Popwell 
George H. Porter 
Bill W. Rainwater 
Harold R. Random 
Former Members 


TEAM TOTALS 





TEAM #4 “Mavericks” 
Bill Pritchard, Vice Chmn. 
P. Brown 
. Cox 
George Griffeth 
Daniel Martin 
Henry F. McCamish, Jr. 
James Mock 
James A. Ryals (New) 
John (Jack) Vax 
John N. Wall 
J. O. Williford 
Former Members 


TEAM TOTALS 





CLUB TOTALS 


*They get half credit for a dues increase. In addition, they help with 
collections for half credit. 


J. Weber, Director — Est. 1944 


AMBITIOUS YOUNG CANDIDATES 
HIGH SCHOOL & COLLEGE GRADUATES 
JUNIOR TO EXECUTIVE LEVEL 
SEPARATE DIVISIONS FOR MEN & WOMEN 


Member of: 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
National Employment Board 
Georgia Association of Private Employment Agencies 


INSURANCE + FINANCE 
INDUSTRIAL »* WAREHOUSE SUPERVISION 
ACCOUNTING + ENGINEERING 
TECHNICAL + SALES + LEGAL 
ADVERTISING + BOOKKEEPERS 
OFFICE MACHINES 
STENOS-SECRETARIES-TYPISTS 
ELECTRO-DATA SYSTEMS 


“Best By Test” 


1. @ > @ 


“TALENT SCOUTS FOR BUSINESS & INDUSTRY” 
310-313 HEALEY BUILDING, ATLANTA 3, GA., JA 4-7941 


PERSONNEL 








for planned 
efficiency 


20 PEACHTREE ARCADE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
PHONE: JA 4-8696 
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NATURAL GAS 


is Abundant and Economical in Georgia 





The immediate availability of Natural Gas is 
one of the most important factors in decisions 
for new plant locations. No other fuel answers 
so satisfactorily the requirements for more than 


For details call or write 

Industrial Manager 

Atlanta Gas Light Company 

P. O. Box 4569, Atlanta 2, Georgia 
Telephone JA-2-8051 


25,000 industrial uses where dependability, 
controllability, flexibility, speed, cleanliness 
and economy are requirements. 


Atlanta Gas Light Company serves the state’s biggest fuel bargain— 


Natural Gas— in 68 communities in Georgia 


ATLANTA GAS Lisut()) company 





CONVENTION 
Continued from page 33 
asked that they be allowed to restage 
the Civil War battle of Kennesaw 
Mountain. Sheehan has arranged ev- 
erything and is going to let them 
fight it out. The Texas delegation is 
planning a “Texas-size”’ chuck wagon 
barbecue; and Sheehan is building a 
mammoth barbecue pit near the au- 
ditorium. Another state delegation 
wants to have a full-blown breakfast 
meeting in the middle of Peachtree 
Street. As always, Sheehan has 
obliged. “Anything within reason,” 
he says. Well, what’s reasonable? 
“If it’s not impossible, and not 
dangerous, it’s reasonable,” he adds. 
The Jaycee convention is, of 
course, a big one. And, while the city 
welcomes and solicits smaller conven- 
tions, the large ones are the plums. 
A convention the size of this one — 
the Jaycees—is about the limit of 
Atlanta’s capacity, however. The 
really big conventions (which pour 
millions into the cities they visit) 
are the Kiwanis (15,000), the Rotary 
(15,000), the American Legion 


(20,000-30,000), and Elks (15,000), 
to name a few. 

Dallas, Texas, one of Atlanta’s 
more formidable and frequent oppo- 
nents, last year handled both the Ro- 
tarians and the Kiwanians. The big 
factor was its beautiful new audi- 
torium. s 

“Dallas can comfortably seat or 
feed 15,000 convention people,” says 
Crawford. “So can Miami Beach and 
Des Moines and a lot of other cities. 
In fact, most of the cities in our class 
...the people we clash with most 
often... have new auditoriums.” 

The lack of auditorium facilities 
has been the negative factor in prac- 
tically every major convention lost to 
Atlanta in the past few years. “I feel 
confident we would have had the In- 
ternational Shriners Convention if 
we had been able to accommodate 
them. We aren’t, and they aren’t 
here.” 

More and more conventions are re- 
quiring space for their exhibitors, 
plus meeting rooms, plus large ban- 
quet facilities. “And Atlanta is defi- 
nitely minor league in the business 


of auditoriums. And our competitors, 
for the most part, are major league 
in that respect.” 

What are the biggest factors un- 
favorable to Atlanta in getting more 
conventions? 

“The auditorium, as I said, is the 
biggest factor. We don’t have a 
chance on the big ones. Most con- 
ventions have at least one big meet- 
ing with everybody present. Our au- 
ditorium will handle 5,200 and, ex- 
cept for isolated cases, that’s the 
limit of our big ones. 

“Segregation is another factor. 
More and more convention people are 
requesting that all of their members 
— of all races — be handled together. 
One hotel here has begun to handle 
limited numbers... that is, they will 
take a few Negroes, for instance, into 
their private banquet rooms. If the 
membership of the convention has 
a small percentage of Negroes they’ll 
handle the banquet. 

“I’m definitely not suggesting a 
remedy here. If the city wants segre- 
gated conventions, we’ll book segre- 
gated conventions. If they want in- 
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For maximum contacts and minimum costs 
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Exhibit Your Products at 


Georgia's Largest Annual Event 


* 


Sept: 28 thru Oct. 7 


47. annual Southeastou FAIR 


For reservations, write or call: Southeastern Fair Association 
P. O. Box 4988, Atlanta 2, Georgia, Telephone MArket 2-3511 
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tegrated conventions, we’ll book them. 
I’ll work with whatever tools the city 
provides ...and gladly.” 

Crawford continued: “Anyway, 
segregation is a factor. Limited hotel 
space is another. We now have 6,500 
rooms available in Atlanta. That’s 
a thousand more than we had in 1955 
and we’re still building them.” 

There are several motels now un- 
der construction either in the down- 
town area or very near it. The Airtel 
— being added to the Heart of At- 
lanta — will handle 200 new rooms; 
the Riviera is adding another 110; 
the Airhost, out near the airport, 
will have 300 rooms; the Atlanta 
Americana, downtown, will have 340; 
and the new Holiday Inn will have 
300 or more new rooms. And there 
are still more on the way. 

“T’ve named three or four draw- 
backs,” says Crawford, “but there 
are many, many advantages. We still 
beat the pants off everybody in our 
class on everything except the very 
large ones. Hotel space, while lim- 
ited, is pretty considerable compared 
to other cities. Another thing — this 
town likes conventions. Some cities 
resent having large groups of vis- 
itors living it up in their downtown 
area, but Atlantans don’t object. 
They like it. 

“Local clubs go all out to get con- 
ventions. That doesn’t happen every- 
where else. And the hotels and mo- 
tels here go out of their way to ac- 
commodate the guests.” 

What does 1961 look like? 

“Tt’ll be the best year in our his- 
tory. We expect to bring in more 
conventions than ever before. We 
ought to increase ten or fifteen per- 
cent over last year, anyway. And 
1960 was a record-breaker.” 


YOUNG MAN Continued from page 26 

Since then, Jones Enterprises, Inc., 
has acquired two other apartment 
houses, Harvard House and Van- 
guard Apartments. The three have 
a total of 44 units and an estimated 
value of more than a half million 
dollars. 

Much of the apartment ventures 
involved do-it-yourself projects. This 
explains how Dana happened to adopt 
landscape design as a hobby. Mostly 
he draws up plans for friends, 
churches, civic clubs and the like. 
His magnum opus was the botanical 
layout for Lakeside Country Club, 
which he helped organize and later 
served as a director. 

Dana and Paige have two daught- 
ers, 13-year-old Anda Paige, who 
will enroll in Arlington School next 
year, and Martha, 11, a student at 
Longino Elementary. Dana is a dea- 
con in the First Baptist Church of 
College Park and assistant superin- 
tendent of the adult department. He 
was a charter president of the South 
Fulton Jaycees and was elected Col- 
lege Park’s Young Man of the Year 
in 1955. He is also a member of the 
Airport Area Kiwanis Club. 

But first, last and always, Capt. 
Jones is a pilot—a dedicated and 
serious flyer with a profound devo- 
tion to his job and the awesome re- 
sponsibilities it carries. He gets en- 
thusiastic when he talks about the 
impressive strides in air safety — 
pressurized cabin, airborne radar, 
radio navigation improvements. 

“T feel blessed,” he reflected, 
“along with others of my generation, 
to be able to take advantage of the 
limitless opportunities that the ad- 
vances of the air age offer. You’ve 
got to love it, and I do.” 





CHARTER SERVICE 


anywhere in Georgia — anytime 
any size group 
* private parties 
- office outings 
conventions 
- ball games 


SIGHTSEEING 
TOURS 


REGULAR DAILY TOURS 


from major hotels and motels 
leaving Peachtree & Broad at 1:30 


3'2 HOURS - 64 MILES 


100 POINTS OF INTEREST 


including 
State Capitol > Stone Mountain 
Famous Colleges 
Historic Landmarks 
Beautiful Residential Areas 
CYCLORAMA (free with tour) 


complete tour 


ADULTS $4 
children under 12 — $2 


PRIVATE TOURS AVAILABLE 
for any size group 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
for details call 
PERRY LINDSEY 
JAckson 4-2492 
Charter and Sightseeing Service 


ATLANTA TRANSIT SYSTEM 











EMPLOYERS: can have the SATISFACTION of securing high grade personnel in all fields of: 
EXECUTIVE « TECHNICAL ¢ SALES « INSURANCE 


Through The Modern Screening Method Of 
ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


OFFICE e 





803 Bank of Georgia Building 


The prestige of your Business merits a phone call or visit to our office 


ATKINS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


(Established 1939) 
JA 3-5941 
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Newest model 
belongs in 
EVERY office 


A. B. DICK 
model 103 





@ Permanent—Sharp black-on-white 
copies won't fade, aren’t flimsy 


@ Quick—Copies in seconds, 
anywhere in the office 


@ Light Weight—Easily moved about 


@ Easy Clean-Up—Hideaway drain 
hose makes cleaning a snap 


@ Copies anything—forms to photos, 
all colors, ball-point writing 


Phone for a free demonstration 
in your office. 


The MIMEQGRAPH CO. 








BEHIND THE NEWS Continued from page 8 


don’t last very long; new tenants move up from even older buildings; 
then other tenants replace them, coming from the very oldest build- 
ings in town. And what happens to very old, very small buildings? 
Movers come in and tear them down, making way for a new sky- 
scraper. 

And the cycle starts all over again. We wonder how many years 
will elapse before the Bank of Georgia Building and the Merchandise 
Mart will be very old and considered very small. 


ESQUIRE COMES TO TOWN 


People who’ve heard those good commercials on WQXI for Esquire 
Magazine and Coronet and who, upon reading the magazine, noticed 
large ads about Atlanta and WQXI, won’t be surprised to learn that 
Esquire now owns WQXI. 

The magazine set out on a program of diversification several 
years ago and, fairly recently, decided to go into the radio business. 
Surveys were made, inspection teams went out, and people with radio 
stations for sale started making their way to New York. Esquire was 


=| interested in two factors, primarily: (1) How strong is the market 


area?, and, (2) How strong is the radio station? 

Atlanta loomed as the best market in the country, from several 
standpoints, so an investigation was made here. Other cities in the 
picture at that time were Dallas, Boston, Chicago, and others. They 
became sold on the Atlanta Area and settled on WQXI as the best 
possible bet for them. 

WQXI wasn’t exactly on the open market at the time; however, 
Esquire’s $1,850,000 offer put them on the market right away. It is 
the highest price ever paid for a radio station south of the Mason- 
Dixon line. We’re glad for Esquire, glad for WQXI, and, considering 
the big national ads about Atlanta (done by Chuck Shields), we’re 
mighty glad for Atlanta. 


COMING UP NEXT 


There’s a basic tenet in the magazine business which goes, “‘Get an 
issue ahead or you’re always an issue behind.’ We’ve been an issue 
behind so far, if you go by that rule, but we’re now pulling ahead. The 
July issue is almost done and research is now being done for August. 
July will be the Graphic Arts Issue and looks for all the world 
like the best number yet. There’s a story called How To Select (And 
Live With) An Ad Agency; another, by Sol Malkoff, will deal with the 
art of printing and how it is effectively used; there’ll be another 
picture story by Jay Leviton; and the “major industry” for July will 
be Mead Packaging. With that behind us, we’ll now turn to August. 





INSURANCE 


OF ALL TYPES 


Ernest M. Cantrell 

Frank M. Spratlin 

Raymond Turpin 
Owners 
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239999999 Spratlin-Harrington <«<<«<<<«<«< 


& Company 
Downtown: 74 Marietta St., N.W. JA. 1-0147 
Buckhead: 288 E. Paces Ferry Rd., N.E. CE. 7-7502 
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It pays to have an independent 
insurance agent handling your 
automobile, home and business 
insurance. He gives you continu- 
ous personal service. He helps you 
solve your insurance problems... 
helps you get proper coverage 
...the right kind of insurance 
tailored specifically to fit your 
needs...and he sees that your. 
claims are properly handled. De- 
pend upon independent insurance 
agents, living and working in At- 
lanta... agents who are pledged 
to serve you first! 


FIND US FAST 
IN. THE 
relay es 
GS : YOUR ndependent 
s Insurance /AGENT 


AS: 
ATLANTA AREA _— 
ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT INSURANCE AGENTS “S&:X7ES YOU Pl 
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"WE’VE GOT GOOD CONNECTIONS” 


Between 60 Cities and the World 


\ ‘Wherever You’re Going, for Reservations Call Southern Airways 
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ADD NEW BEAUTY AND VERSATILITY 


ro OUQSVEEE suitoines 


Your DIXISTEEL Building can be as bright and colorful as you 
want it. Six modern, compatible colors offer unlimited design 
possibilities. A two-coat baked-on vinyl enamel finish over a 
primer coat adds years of life and reduces maintenance. 


Choose from 1200 basic designs in the DIXISTEEL line—any 
size or type with 4:12 or Lo-Line 
11:12 roof pitch. All are clear-span. 


The distinctive design of DixiRib Panels not only 
adds beauty, but provides greater strength, 
rigidity, and improved drainage to DIXISTEEL 
Buildings. Unsightly overlapping is eliminated. 


SIX BEAUTIFUL Contact Your Nearest Dealer or Mail This Coupon 


-—_ ee =e 
COLORS Atlantic Steel Co., P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta, Ga. 
+> Blue 


Please send me data and information 
> Green on DIXISTEEL Buildings 
+> Coral 











NAME 
+> White COMPANY 

4 Gold STREET ADDRESS 

+> Gray CITY STATE 





---------- 


Free Estimates... No Obligation.. .Cheaper than Rent. ..10 Years to Pay 


Steel Building Division 


- Atlantic Steel Company 





P.O. Box 1714, Atlanta 1, Georgia e TRinity 5-3441 
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BUSINESS FLYING 

Continued from page 41 

tically forever. There are new air- 
planes selling for $6000 or less and 
ranging on up to about $600,000 for 
the private twin-jets. 

An increasing number of airplanes 
are now being bought by groups of 
pilots in a sort of flying club. Five 
men, for instance, may go in together 
to purchase a plane, working up 
schedules for individual flying. Most 
salesmen can find two or three other 
prospects on this basis. 

An airplane depreciates roughly 
twenty percent the first year and 
slowly after that. (For tax purposes, 
planes depreciate out in four or five 
years.) The airplane salesman has a 
blue book similar to that of a used 
car salesman, giving relative values 
on used aircraft. There is one major 
difference in used airplanes and used 
cars, however. The FAA has strict re- 
quirements as to the condition of 
used airplanes, which means that a 
buyer may be sure that the used 
plane is in good flying condition. 
Again unlike used auto sales, the 
FAA tests and licenses all airplane 
mechanics; they must be up to snuff 
or else. 

An airplane must have tie-down or 
hangar space, both of which cost 
money. Hangar space usually runs 
something like $30-$35 a month for 
single engine planes, and more for 
larger ones. Average tie-down rates 
are $15 a month. This involves hav- 
ing the plane secured to the ground 
by ropes and hooks, protecting it 
from winds but, of course, not from 
the weather. 

Flying offers obvious advantages 
in some cases. A businessman flying 
his own plane travels whenever he 
wishes, can come home early or stay 
overnight. He travels rapidly, eating 
up two or three times the distance 
that he would make in his automobile. 
He can travel almost anywhere, since 
most towns, regardless of their size, 
have some kind of airfield. 

But there is another advantage, 
less material in nature, which can’t 
be appreciated by anyone but the 
pilot. It’s a nebulous feeling of being 
completely alone in the sky, absolute 
master of your fate. There is no 
means of travel which is more pri- 
vate than private flying. And none is 
safer. 


Sara J. Pacher 
vey wv 




















SOUTHERN 
AIRWAYS 
COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR BEECHCRAFT INDUSTRIAL AND EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 





The New Beechcraft Baron now available for demonstration 


ATLANTA AIRPORT + ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA; CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA; 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA; TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. DEALERS: ALBANY AIR SERVICE, 
ALBANY, GEORGIA; MONTGOMERY AVIATION CORPORATION, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA, 














[The other man in every woman’s lite] 


He’s the welcomed bearer of news 

that makes life full and happy 

. . . letters from loved ones and friends, 

checks, bills and all the other 

most important communications you receive. 

The daily mail at your house always has top priority 
—no wonder advertising by mail 

has become the second largest 

advertising medium of all. 

‘To make it most effective takes 

the experience and skill of experts 

who know how to get attention .. . how to tie in 
with this eagerness to welcome the 

Postman. That’s why the staff 

at Grizzard Advertising confines itself 

solely to mail advertising. 

And success by mail for clients all over the South 
accounts for our being 

the largest mail advertising agency 

south of Philadelphia. 


(ClakF4elaeh SERVING ATLANTA SINCE 1919 


ADVERTISING, INC. 










342 West Peachtree Street, N.W 
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HONEYMOON continued from page 13 


ment salesmen. And new coverage of local transit 
workers was significantly reduced. 

Finally agreed upon in conference, and subse- 
quently accepted in both houses of Congress, was a 
bill covering retailers with gross annual sales of 
$1 million or more if they receive at least $250,000 
worth of goods for resale across state lines; rais- 
ing the minimum wage for 24 million presently- 
covered workers to $1.15 four months after enact- 
ment and to $1.25 two years later. New workers— 
3.6 million of them—will get $1 for the next three 
years, $1.15 in the fourth year, and $1.25 in the 
fifth year; with no premium pay for overtime dur- 
ing the first two years, but achieving a 40-hour 
week by the fifth year. 

In only one respect was the final bill a clear- 
cut victory for the Kennedy Administration, and 
that is in establishing the dollar volume test for 
coverage, a significant precedent which could fore- 


shadow broad extensions of coverage in future 
. years. 


But it could have been a more severe, more liberal 


bill; doubtless, without the conservative coalition, 
it would have been. 

One spokesman of the left was so little cheered 
by passage of the minimum wage bill as to describe 
it as “an ignoble monument to political expediency 
which sacrifices workers in greatest. need to an 
effort to pick up conservative Democratic votes... 
The net is a bill aimed at including the maximum 
number of workers but the fewest possible em- 
ployers...” 

While businessmen could not wholeheartedly 
agreed with such a position, they could understand 
that a young and popular new President with a 
mildly liberal Congress might have extracted from 
his Congressional leaders even more than John F. 
Kennedy has during his honeymoon months. Look- 
ing back over the first hundred days, businessmen 
could see, if they tried, that it was much too early 
to count out the efficacy of moderates, or conserva- 
tives—or businessmen. 


- 


E. B. HARRISON JR. 





The Priceless Extra of Experience 


Think of the many choices we make in life which 
are determined by our confidence in somebody’s 
experience. 

Choice in important things, like selecting a 
doctor, a lawyer, or an investment counselor. In 
even minor, everyday, personal problems. 

So deeply ingrained is this basis for choice in 
all our actions, it comes as no surprise when so 
many experienced travelers say that this is why, 
when they fly overseas, they put their trust in 
Pan American. 





For Pan Am is “The World’s Most Experienced 
Airline” —in years of flying over the seven seas— 
in services to care for you before you embark, 
while on your flight, and when you land. All under 
the high discipline of U. S. flight standards. 

A Pan American traveler is a confident traveler, 
reposing his trust in these years of experience in 
getting you from here to there—comfortably, 
dependably, serenely. 

It’s a great experience to fly with experience on 
Pan American. 
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FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD... 
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A BIG SUCCESS STORY! The new face 


of Atlanta is reflected in the multi-million dollar Merchandise Mart —23 stories 
high, with one million square feet of space! “Mr. First” is proud of the part he 
played in the success of the new Atlanta Merchandise Mart, where he will have 
another branch office! In Atlanta, the financial center of the South, The First 
National Bank is first in size, tradition and service! 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


Member FDIC 
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CLUB COMPARTMENT OF DELTA’S CONVAIR 880 


Inside, the quiet, superbly appointed cabin of a Delta jet reflects 
luxury in every detail. Outside, the landscape slips smoothly 
past at 10 miles a minute. Enhancing the picture is service in the 
famed Delta tradition...swift, courteous, seein ind thoughtful. 


For reservations to New York or Chicago, Miami, Detroit, 
Dallas/Ft. Worth or Los Angeles, call Delta at JA 4-3242 
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